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The Forgotten Blueprints 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


At the national political conventions, 
it is good form for the keynoter to con- 
clude his speech with a word about 
God. But it is very bad form for 
statesmen to mention God in negotiat- 
ing with foreign powers. To the men 
who sow the seeds of war, God is a 
fairy-tale: for them, His moral law is 
no measure of values. The Ten Com- 
mandments they consider only anti- 
quated tribal taboos that are too old 
and soft for an age of blood and steel. 
The only test of right and wrong they 
know is Power; the fire-power of 
planes, ships, tanks and submarines. 
The war-mongers in the streets are just 
as godless as the diplomats. They 
know no dogma but destruction, no 
virtues but man-power, production and 
morale. 

I suppose the Catholic priest cannot 
do very much to dissipate these dev- 
ilish ideas. Rut in the name of the 
Prince of Peace we are bound to do 
what we can to kill the notion that 
force is the only test of human value. 
If we cry long and loud enough in the 
wilderness, who knows but that some 
day the world will wake up and listen? 
We are the servants of the God of In- 
finite Power, but yet our message is the 


Christian gospel of meekness and re- 
nunciation in conforming to the will 
of God. We say that the world will be 
happy only when it stops throwing 
weapons and begins to bend the knee 
to the Almighty. Christ wept over 
Jerusalem because it had not known 
the things that were conducive to its 
peace. The world has grown older but 
not wiser since the day of Christ’s 
weeping. 


The Source of All Power 


A sermon on this subject might be- 
gin with this fact: God is the spring- 
head of power. It was Almighty God 
who set in motion those titanic forces 
that have formed the sky-kissed moun- 
tain peaks. He launched the glaciers 
in the morning of the world’s creation 
and carved out the valleys. He cre- 
ated the vast expanse of ocean, and 
the great treasure-troves of coal, iron 
and oil. His fingertips sealed the mon- 
strous pressure in the atom and flung 
into the universe suns and comets and 
stars, worlds upon worlds invisible and 
intangible. In absolute and independ- 
ent power, He sustains everything in 
existence—that world which He made 
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by a single display of His infinite 
might. 

If the generality of men in this 
atomic age revere the atom-bomb, cer- 
tainly the all-fowerful will of God 
ought to invite their reverence at 
least, if not their love. No force on 
this earth can compare in sheer power 
with the divine energy that created 
everything out of nothing. And since 
He created every one of us and keeps 
us alive by an act of His will, since we 
are always between His fingers, He has 
absolute authority and dominion over 
us. Michelangelo had full authority 
over his statue of Moses; he could 
make it or break it as he pleased. 
Surely, then, every man ought to unite 
his will to the Divine Will with a deep 
sense of reverential obedience. 

Not the obedience of a slave, but the 
tational submission and compliance of 
a man who knows his limits. Our 
status as creatures gives us a place in 
the universal plan, and we should know 
our place. If we attempt to go beyond 
it, we hurt ourselves and others—like 
a star that falls out of its course or an 
actor that steals another part during 
a play. Who rebels against God rebels 
against his own nature and is headed 
for disaster. Independence is a fright- 
ful tragedy in those who should be 
dependent. 


God’s Laws Are for Our Protection 


I remember passing along a street in 
down-town Brooklyn last winte~. The 
police had roped off one section of the 
sidewalk and had forbidden pedes- 
trians to enter it, because large chunks 
of ice were falling down from the roof 
above. I suppose some thoughtless 
people complained that the police were 
interfering with their liberty. In pro- 
mulgating the moral law, God has set 
up the danger signs that keep us from 


getting hurt. He is no dictator scrib- 
bling ruthless decrees in a state of hys- 
teria. His laws are simply the rules 
for human happiness, whose wisdom 
we recognize if we sit down to study 
them in a quiet and cool hour. His 
law against unjust force and violence is 
a law for the peace and happiness of the 


world, even for the happiness of those 


who are strong enough to conquer by 
force. To them it was said: “They 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” 

In the sermon we can go'on from 
that point to show that happiness in 
our daily life is to be found in the con- 
formity to God’s will. In His will is 
our peace, said Dante, but compliance 
with His will gives us all the other in- 
gredients of happiness as well. If God 
is wisdom—and who will deny it?— 
then the only genuine pattern for peace 
is His will.- The UN delegates grope 
and fumble in the dark for the Peace 
Plan that will work. All the while the 
blueprints are in their pockets, out of 
mind and forgotten. Like absent- 
minded professors, they never suspect 
that the forgotten blueprints are so 
close at hand. Their error in inter- 
national affairs is the error of the aver- 
age man in his daily life. He plots and 
schemes how to outwit his business 
rivals and make a fortune, thinking 
that happiness will come with a bulg- 
ing bank-book. But the blueprints are 
wrong and his dream castle crashes to 
the ground. Of such men the Psalmist 
says: “Destruction and unhappiness 
in their ways: and the way of peace 
they have not known: there is no fear 
of God before their eyes” (Ps. xiii. 3). 


Happiness Here and Hereafter 


God gives happiness here as well as 
hereafter, at least in some measure. 
He does not reserve it totally for the 
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world to come. Some people have the 
mistaken notion that a religion of 
obedience and self-discipline brings 
only gloom and boredom in this life, 
and that it is only for monks and the 
little pious people of the parish. They 
intend to get close to God before they 
die—but why spoil the fun until you 
really have to? Time enough later on, 
they say, to live the sombre life when 
the last curtain is about to fall. It is 
a genial and, at first blush, a plausible 
notion. 

But Christ promised happiness here 
on earth—His happiness, of course, 
not the happiness of the Stork Club or 
of the honky-tonk Coney Island 
around Times Square. Happiness is 
not in our circumstances but in our- 
selves. It is not something we see, 
like a rainbow, or feel, like the heat of a 
fire. Happiness is something we are. 
A millionaire might live a life of 
Mardi Gras, and yet be completely 
miserable inside. The story of King 
Solomon is.as old as the everlasting 
hills and as up-to-date as a stock- 
market report. He painted his king- 
dom red and spent money like water, 
but as the author of the Imitation of 
Christ wrote: ‘‘A merry evening often 
maketh a sad morning.” It was a 
grim verdict that Solomon passed on 
human life: “In all things under the 
sun there is nothing but vanity and 
vexation of mind.’’ There are Solo- 
mons on Park Avenue whose life is 
vexed by worry, women and ulcers. 
Every guide-book to genuine happi- 
ness tells us that money by itself makes 
the mare go in the wrong direction. 

Christ promised happiness here on 
earth to those who would take up the 
cross. Renunciation is a key to happi- 
ness: 


“Come to Me, all you that labor, 
and are burdened, and I will refresh 


you. Take up My yoke upon you 
and learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart: and you shall 
find rest for your souls’’ (Matt., xi. 
28, 29). 


And again He said (Mark, x. 30) that 
anyone who gives up father, mother, 
sister, brethren, children or lands for 
His sake and the sake of His Gospel 
shall receive a “. . hundred times as 
much, now in this time; houses and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers and 
children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions. . ..” 

A certain measure of renunciation is 
necessary in every life: it is the pinch 
of salt that gives flavor and zest to our 
existence. “‘A little persecution now 
and then is relished by the best of 

en’”’—so also a little renunciation. 
We have to fight against self to give up 
something that isours. But “the King- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence and 
only the violent bear it away,” and a 
little violence keeps life from becoming 
dull. But O, how some people hate to 
surrender the smallest knick-knacks! 
Perhaps you have seen news-pictures 
of accidents—the victims still grasping 
in their lifeless hands a tiny package or 
a purse. That is a parable of the or- 
dinary man’s attachment to worldly 
goods. We want to hold on to what 
we have, forgetting that in God’s ac- 
counting we often lose what we keep, 
and keep what we give away. To re- 
nounce an excessive attachment to 
something or a sinful attachment to 
someone may be a crucifixion, but the 
general design of the blueprints for 
happiness is the cross. We must will 
as God wills—at any cost. 


Sense of Wonder as Ingredient 
; of Happiness 

I suppose there are as many details 
to the blueprints for happiness as there 


are colors in the spectrum, and they 
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merge imperceptibly into one another 
without a very precise line of distinc- 
tion. But there are three main factors 
of happiness that can certainly be 
found in conformity to the will of God 
as expressed in His Commandments 
and counsels. These three are: peace of 
mind, a sense of wonder, and a good 
conscience. All three are seasoned by 
the salt of renunciation. 

Peace of mind is the mental poise 
that comes to a man who practises 
self-discipline in his responsibilities, 
appetites and ambitions. There is a 
close relation between physical and 
mental health, and a man is wise to 
observe the instructions for the care of 
the body given by the God who made 
it. Nil nimis is still a good rule. Not 
too much finicky care so that we be- 
come hypochondriacs, the prey of 
quacks and charlatans who burgeon on 
imaginary diseases. Nor, on the other 
hand, too much fun so as to dissipate 
the bloom of health. Work contrib- 
utes to peace of mind provided that 
we allow it to play the part that God 
intended. Business for the sake of 
business is stupid: business for the 
sake of money alone is devilish. It 
shuts the door on so many of the 
gracious things of life. Work can 
bring mental calm if it is performed for 
a higher end—for the cause we admire, 
for the person we love, for the God we 
serve. Where there is love, there is no 
toil. But work for selfish reasons alone 
is a big ambition strutting on a little 
stage and exhausting the soul. 

Peace of mind comes’ to him who 
lives in the present. Certainly, from 
Scripture we can learn the folly of 
worry about the past or the future. 
“Let the dead bury the dead,” said 
Our Lord. Let the past bury itself. 
It is wise to learn from the mistakes of 
the past, though many never do: ‘The 


only thing we learn from history is that 
we never learn from history.” But 
worry is not learning. As for our sins, 
we can ask God to forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. Yes, we can learn 
from the past, for as Shakespeare says: 
“What is past is prologue.” But we 
must not consider our past sins and 
troubles as so many curs yapping at 
our heels. There is no time like the 
present: we must live to-day. ‘Take 
no thought for to-morrow, for to- 
morrow will take care of itself,’ said 
the Lord. He did not mean to dis- 
pense with the need of reasonable prep- 
aration for to-morrow’s_ eventuali- 
ties, but He did warn against worry, 
against that harrowing solicitude for 
to-morrow which amounts to an at- 
tempt to run His world. The will of 
God for us, as we read it in the Bible, 
might be summed up: “Learn from the 
past, live in the present, and trust in 
the future. There is a wise and loving 
Father in heaven who looks after His 
children.”’ 


Blueprints for Happiness 


A sense of wonder is another ingre- 
dient of a happy life. But only the 
pure of heart can see wonders, as only 
the pure of heart could see the gleam 
from the Holy Grail. In the Ages of 
Faith a sense of wonder was common: 
to-day it is rare. Only those who live 
by the will of God can see sunset and 
evening-star as expressions of His will. 
Our Lord said that, unless we become 
as little children, we cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Cardinal New- 
man has left us a beautiful passage 
setting forth the attitude of a child as 
the ideal attitude for a Christian. In 
his sermon on the “State of Innocence”’ 
(‘Parochial and Plain Sermons,’’ Vol. 
V, p. 102), he says: 
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“Therefore, we may well look 
back on the garden of Eden, as we 
would on our own childhood. That 
childhood is a type of the perfect 
Christian state; Our Saviour so 
made it when He said that we must 
become as little children to enter 
His Kingdom.”’ 


Then he goes on to show that adult 
sagacity, shrewdness, power of per- 
suasion, talent for business are “‘at best 
only of use in remedying the effects of 
the Fall, and so far indeed demanding 
of us deep thankfulness towards the 
Giver, but not having a legitimate em- 
ployment except in a world of sickness 
and infirmity.”” The sense of wonder 
seems to disappear in most men as they 
acquire learning. If they study deeply 
enough to realize their ignorance, their 
wonder at the mystery of the world 
_ returns. But most men learn little, 
and they are quite sure that there is 
very little to learn, like the peasant 
who thought there was no world be- 
yond the valley where he was born. 


Life on earth becomes unhappy in 
so far as we depart from the sincerity, 
the trusting dependence, and the open 
spontaneity of a child. By the magic 
spell of a sense of wonder we are able 
to survive the accidents of life, like a 
little boy walking in the ruins after an 


earthquake. Little children are gener-— 


ally not critical. They have none of 
the fastidiousness that makes for bad 
temper in older people. As Newman 
says, they represent a life of faith as 
against sight. 

How happy we would be if we had 
the child-likeness of Christ! Arch- 
bishop Goodier writes in one of his 
books about the child that lived in the 
heart of the Saviour. He notes the 
spontaneous generosity of Christ, His 
easy contentment, His delight in the 
birds of the air and the flowers of the 


field, and the children piping and danc- 
ing in the market-place. The Arch- 
bishop tells’ of the ease with which 
Christ painted fairy pictures of royal 
banquets, of kings going out to battle, 
of sheep gone astray—fascinating tales 
such as only a person with the simplic- 
ity of mind of a little child could tell. 
“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
from God who is our home.” In our 
childhood we can see a purple aura of 
mystery about everything: a certain 
holiness, purity and otherworldliness 
that we fail to see as we grow older. 
The reflection of the Creator is still on 
the face of all Creation, but we cannot’ 
see it because we have lost our sense of 
wonder. Unless we become as little 
children, we will not be able to look 
into the starry sky and say: “My 
Father made that!”’ 


Good Conscience Essential for Happiness 


Lastly, a good conscience is the most 
essential element of happiness. “‘Much 
peace have they that love Thy law, 
and to them there is no stumbling- 
block’”’ (Ps. cxviii. 165). Remorse is 
torture. By day the guilty man reads 
an acknowledgment of his crime in 
every passing face; at night he must 
wrestle with God. The Lord said to 
Cain: ‘‘Where is thy brother Abel?” 
And he answered: ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ The reply of God must have 
echoed and reéchoed in the caverns of 
his heart: ‘What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
to Me from the earth.’”’ Unless a sin- 
ner has fallen into a deep well of spirit- 
ual dullness, he will hear his sin crying 
to heaven for vengeance. With a good 
conscience we can face the world, head 
up and smiling. Loneliness is the lot 
of a man who breaks the law of God; 
sin makes us outcasts. It was Aaron 
Burr—like Cain, a fugitive from so- 
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ciety—who said: “I am severed from 
mankind.” 

An honest heart is a friendly heart, 
but the man who breaks the Com- 
mandments of God openly or secretly, 
wears a black veil over his social in- 
stincts, as the character in Haw- 
thorne’s story wore the black veil over 
his face. He is not at ease in the 
company of decent people. 

Someone has said that history is the 
story of men destroying what their 
fathers built, and building up what 
their children will destroy. In the 
course of these long centuries, we have 
seen experiments of all kinds that 
seemed for a time to promise a solution 
to human problems. But always the 
experiment collapsed, and its fall was 
greeted with cheers. Reformer after 
reformer has dreamt of grasping “‘this 


sorry scheme of things” in order to 
shatter it to bits and then “‘remould it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.” They 
have all failed—all these programs and. 
patterns and plans. Surely it is time 
to try the untried. It is time to try 
God’s plan and to try it seriously. 
Maybe, it will not happen in our time. 
But that doesn’t dispense us priests 
from the duty of calling the world’s 
attention to the fact that God has a 
plan. Maybe, the seeds we sow will 
bear fruit long after we are gone. But 
we can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we have brought the secret of 
happiness to a few individuals at least. 
It is a dark and bitter time; there is a 
deep sadness on the face of the earth. 
But they who do their Heaverily 
Father’s will can anoint their faces 
with the oil of gladness. 
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A Bit of Puritanical Catholicity 
By JosEPH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Within the last few weeks, as I 
write, a pamphlet of some thirty-nine 
pages in veritype, entitled “Brother 
Nathaniel Has a Brainstorm, A Story,” 
was sent to me, but it bears the name 
of no author. The author, however, 
seems almost unmistakably to identify 
himseif; for this pamphlet carries out a 
thesis that our presumptive author has 
been defending under his own name. 
And the thesis is, by implication, that 
smoking arid drinking are wrong for 
the clergy—not wrong in themselves, 
but by reason of circumstances. One 
circumstance is an attachment to an 
indifferent pleasure that makes that 
pleasure sinful at least indirectly, inas- 
much as the habit of smoking is an im- 
perfection of a voluntary kind that 
leads to venial sin, and venial sin in 
turn leads to mortal sin. But the the- 
sis itself deserves analysis in its fiction- 
ized appeal made by a lay Brother 
with the understood permission of his 
Superior for a fund of $500,000 to pay 


. the smoking bill for the next five years 


for one thousand priests and Brothers 
in a fictitious Congregation or Order. 
A reader would judge from the descrip- 
tion that the Religious group is a Mo- 
nastic Order; yet, our largest Monastic 
Order in the United States, and in the 
world of its kind, has only two hundred 
priests and-not more than one hundred 
Brothers. 


The Appeal Is Well Labeled 


The priest makes the simple lay 
Brother conceive the idea that the 
community might well make in a 


given year a Pentecostal Appeal for 
money to take care of the smoking 
budget for the next five years. 150,000 
letters are sent out; yet, where are the 
laws of probability, since a group of 
priests of this number suggested would 
not be sending out any appeals except 
for foreign mission funds or home mis- 
sion funds or for some needed building 
expansion, and since the money spent 
in postage would take care of the smok- 
ing bill (although exaggerated at a 
couple of hundred percent at least) for 
a whole year. So, the Brother would 
be spending on postage enough to take 
care actually of the tobacco budget for 
something like half of five years. But 
there is a lot of symbolism in the im- 
probability of the fictionized appeal. 
Imagine any lay Brother, mentally at 
large after itemizing his appeal, adding 
this complementary paragraph: 


“Having helped to support our 
Order for many years, you are, of 
course, familiar with the toils and 
hardships, the sacrifices and immo- 
lations demanded of those who labor 
to spread the kingdom of God on 
earth. And as a loyal and devout 
Catholic, you have many times by 
your almsgiving participated in 
these labors and sacrifices. There- 
fore, we are confident that this most 
worthy of causes will again meet 
with a ready response in your heart, 
and that you will again come to our 
help in this time of financial stress.” 


Of course, the anonymous author 
quotes a half-dozen fictitious replies to 
the appeal. A few are ignorantly sym- 
pathetic, the others are censorious all 
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the way from mildness to bitterness. 
This one sample declares implicitly the 
author’s thesis: 


Reverend and dear Father: 
I have just read your Pentecostal 
Appeal with great interest, but this 


year, instead of sending a money 


offering as in the past, I am going 
to offer you a suggestion that came 
to my mind as I read Brother Na- 
thaniel’s letter. It may well be of 
help to you, and not only to you but 
to others as well, in raising funds 
needed for various religious projects. 

I saw the other day that there are 
more than 40,000 priests in the 
United States and territories. If the 
averages that hold in your com- 
munity may be taken as typical, it 
would mean that something in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 is spent 
each week by priests in this country 
for tobacco. This would add up to 
about $2,000,000 a year. Think of 
it. You could establish hospitals, 
orphanages, endow colleges and 
other institutions, educate and main- 
tain missionaries, and perform a host 
of other good works without the 
labor of obtaining money, simply by 
practicing the self-denial that you 
priests talk about so grandly. 

I hope you will give the matter 
your careful thought, and also bring 
my suggestion to the attention of 
your brother clergy. 

, Sincerely yours, 
ROGER PAUL STEPHENS. 


P.S. By giving up beer and other 
alcoholic drinks that are even more 
expensive, you would increase this 
income by at least another $2,000,- 
000. 


The perplexed Superior of the ficti- 
tious Religious institute of one thou- 
sand members is greatly worried over 
the general tenor of the answers, and 
shows that he has about as much for- 
mal theological learning as the bright 
lay Brother. So he goes to consult a 
nearby Prior of the Carmelites. 


Abstractly, the Prior Speaks Sense; 
° Concretely, Nonsense 
This Carmelite Prior distinguishes 
very correctly between precept and 
counsel, between imperfection and per- 
fection, between attachment and de- 
tachment. However, this Prior seems 
to forget that there is a distinction be- 
tween the impelling reason for an ac- 
tion and the motivating reason. The 
motivating reason can be fully super- 
natural, and yet the impelling reason 
can be a natural pleasure or delight. 
Teresa of Avila, when taking her meals 
in public and as the guest of noble per- 
sonages in her travels for duty’s sake, 
evidently showed herself normal by 
enjoying her meals. The Master Him- 
self dined many times in banquet 
fashion during His public life, and 
manifestly made Himself an interest- 
ing and welcome guest. And at Cana 
He worked a miracle to relieve the 
secondary embarrassment of His host. 
In fact, if we were to take some of the 
preachments of Puritanical groups of 
Catholics seriously, we would wonder 
why the Saviour as the Great High 
Priest partook of intoxicants at all, 
much less added to the festal cheer of 
the Cana guests by giving a new sup- 
ply of even better wine. 
Here is a bit of the Prior’s theology . 
that is partly true and partly false: 
“The same is true of smoking. 
Indifferent in itself, it is either good 
or bad in the concrete, and it will be 
bad—venially sinful at least—if 
it proceeds from neglect of our spirit- ~ 
ual welfare, from contempt of the 
counsels—which, according to St. 
Francis de Sales, is ‘a great sin’— 
from carelessness about the precept 
of perfection, or from sensuality. I 
might emphasize here, particularly, 
this consideration of sensuality. 
Sensuality—that is, a voluntary ac- 


quiescence in the pleasures of the 
sense appetites apart from the 
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higher control of reason—is, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, a sin, a venial sin. 
The same holy doctor also teaches 
that such sensuality may also lead, 
if only indirectly, to other sins 
(Summa Theologia, I-II, Q. Ixxiv, 
art. 3, 4: Q. Ixxvii, art. 1).” 


Then the Prior is made go on to say 
by implication that, once smoking 
becomes a habit, it is a vice. - But this 
proposition ignores a most important 
principle, famely, that things indiffer- 
ent in themselves, if they are done for a 
supernatural end directly or indirectly 
(or rather, explicitly or implicitly), are 
good in themselves and supernaturally 
meritorious; hence, the Apostle urges 
that whether we eat or drink or 
whatever else we do, we do all for the 
honor and glory of God. Admittedly, 
in the abstract it is more perfect to 
forego unnecessary things than to use 
them; but to use unnecessary sinless 
things in moderation and for a super- 
natural end, direct or indirect, is a 
virtuous act. The author’s contention 
that the Church has never canonized 
a person who smoked is beside the 
point; for what candidate for saint- 
hood, who was otherwise qualified, was 
rejected because he smoked? Has no 
snuffer been canonized, and snuffing 
was the Continental method of using 
tobacco almost to the dawn of the 
twentieth century? As a non-smoker, 
my own abstinence from tobacco is 
no virtue at all; for I never had 
attraction enough to tobacco to ac- 
quire the habit. Nor do I admit 
that the man who has a habit of 
smoking, unless for him it is subjec- 
tively excessive, is guilty of any vice 
at all if his motivation be right. I 
admit that one who has reached 
heroic virtue would, when alone, carry 
mortification from smoking to an 
heroic degree also, except where the 


good of the neighbor was concerned, as 
it might be even in secret and it surely 
would be in public—not that he would 
smoke as many cigarettes on a given 
occasion or as many cigars as some who 
were only beginners in virtue or per- 
haps only proficients in virtue. I can’t 
imagine St. Philip Neri, if he were 
living at the present time, demanding 
at the outset from his priest penitents, 
or at any time during his direction of 
them, the giving up of smoking and of 
drinking in moderation. One of our 
present-day candidates for sainthood, 
Pope Pius X, could not imagine a ban- 
quet without wine. A titular bishop, 
just consecrated, returned to Rome 
about 1908 and described the cold 
water banquet that took place after 
his consecration. The Pope said in 
surprise and in effect that a banquet 
without wine is an impossibility. 

But let us cite a passage in which 
the Prior combines sound doctrine with 
pious nonsense. If the following three 
paragraphs do not imply that a priest 
who smokes habitually is in an awful 
condition, I don’t know the meaning of 
implications: 

“‘*Father,’ continued the Prior, 
leaning forward, a note of deep feel- 
ing in his voice, ‘the habit of smok- 
ing makes men slaves to a creature. 
According to St. John of the Cross, 
he that has an affection for a crea- 
ture becomes as low as that creature, 
and even lower than that creature, 
because love not only makes the 
lover equal to the object of his love 
but even subjects him to it, making 
him a slave. Now, a slave is one 
who has lost his freedom of action, 
one who is dominated by some other 
person or thing. Many men, espe- 
cially those who have been in the 
habit of smoking a pack of cigarettes 
a day for a long time and inhaling 
the smoke, are in bondage to 
tobacco. To be without it for even 
a short time is for them torture. 
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“‘ “Think of the awful degradation 
involved in such slavery, Father. A 
human being, the lord of all creation, 
a little less than the Angels, pos- 
sessed of an intellect and a free will, 
made to the image and likeness of 
God and raised by Baptism to be a 
true son of God and a brother of 
Jesus Christ—subjects himself to the 
domination of an inanimate creature, 
a mere thing. The degradation and 
disorder involved in such surrender 
is worse than if an archangel were 
to subject himself to the mastery of 
a toad, for a toad at least has life. 

“*A man with an immortal, 
spiritual soul—and a priest!—sur- 
renders his freedom and makes him- 
self the willing slave of a thing 
that has neither life nor breath, that 
can neither hear, nor see, nor feel, 
nor think. Father, i is horrible— 
just too horrible to think about!’ ”’ 


If the foregoing reflections were true, 
what kind of priest would be the one I 
aim about to describe? He got up in 
the morning an hour and a half earlier 
than his brothers in religion. The first 
thing he did was to take a smoke, 
either from a stale cigar or from a pipe 
of tobacco. Then he went to the 
chapel for an hour’s. meditation; and 
after meditation he went to a religious 
institution to say Mass. After break- 
fast he smoked; and he smoked fre- 
quently throughout the day until he 
retired in the evening. He taught ina 
diocesan seminary for some thirty 
years, and, as soon as his death was 
announced, the alumni of the seminary 
mourned his passing as a personal loss. 
The priests of the diocese sponta- 
neously petitioned that he be buried on 
the seminary grounds, and this the 
bishop acquiesced in. Annually when 
his former students return to the 
seminary for retreat, they go to his 
grave to pray to him rather than for 
him. Judged by the doctrine of this 
brochure, that priest could hardly have 


been a beginner in the way of holiness; 
yet, I wonder if there was a single past 
student of his who did not consider him 
as having attained at least the first de- 
gree in graduate holiness. The novice 
girl who went to her reward in 1927 at 
Convent Station, New Jersey, was 
surely far from heroic sanctity in the 
light of the teaching of our anonymous 
author, because the night before going 
to the convent as the honor graduate of 
her class at college (after one year of 
high school teaching), she could be- 
come the life of the little farewell party, 
so completely did she throw herself 
into the atmosphere of the friends who 
came to wish her Godspeed. Yet, 
according to the testimony of her 
spiritual director after her death, at 
this very time she had already enjoyed 
infused contemplation. Nor did any- 
one suspect when she entered the no- 
vitiate, or even after she had been 
there for nearly two years, that she 
had enjoyed her first vicarious sharing 
of the crowning with thorns within two 
weeks of the time she entered the pos- 
tulate. As a college girl, she could go 
delightedly to New York on a weekend 
for a luncheon and a theatre party with 
a few companions, yet, her heart was 
far from those passing pleasures. So, 
to say that a priest who averages a 
pack of cigarettes a day is by reason of 
that all but headed for perdition, is to 
talk the language of fanaticism and not 
of sound spiritual perfection. Manisa 
creature of habit all around; and so 
long as these habits, in themselves 
sinless, are indulged in with relative 
moderation and in a Christian spirit, 
who is going to brand them even as 
imperfections? ‘The Lord came eating 
and drinking and was called by the 
Pharisees a glutton and wine-bibber; 
the Baptist practised every form of 
austerity, but the same Pharisees re- 
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fused to heed his preaching. They 
were seeking, as the Saviour Himself 


pointed out, not the glory of God ‘and. 


the welfare of His people, but their own 
glory. This is the story of all heretics, 
and to some extent of faddists in the 
true faith, who exaggerate sound 
doctrine or who confound the foibles 
and fancies of worthy men with true 
and tried virtue. In reading this 
brochure, I have been struck by a re- 
semblance between the doctrine of this 
author and the early teachings and 
practices of that school of French 
thought and devotion that ‘developed 
into Jansenism. Abbé de St-Cyran 


came to my mind especially, who died. 


before Jansenism had really developed 
into a heresy. St. Vincent de Paul was 
called by this proud doctrinaire an 
ignoramus, because the Saint refused 
to countenance his exaggerated asceti- 
cism; but, when the Abbé was under 
trial by his political enemies, St. Vin- 
cent gave his sayings a favorable in- 
terpretation and refused to brand him 
as guilty of teaching heretical doc- 
trines. Yet, within a decade of years, 
St. Vincent was very prominent in 
bringing about the condemnation of 
Jansenism. However, the condemna- 
tion did not result in removing this 
virus of heresy from large sections of 
the Church in France and later in other 
parts of Europe. 

It lasted almost to the Vatican 
Council. But to the sequel of the 
brochure. 


The Superior Acts—but Disastrously 


The Brother thought the Prior had 
given him a short cut to corporate 
sanctity, pointing to the widespread 
heroism in his institute of a thousand 
consecrated souls. The poor man for- 
got that if non-smoking made saints, 
the Methodists, especially the preach- 


ers, would provide saints in troops. So, 
shortly before his re-election the poor 
beguiled Superior started what he 
thought was going té be a reform in the 
institute and found himself unex- 
pectedly out of office. Asin the case of 
Savonarola, the attempted reforms of 
the Superior came to nothing. The 
Superior mistook effects for causes; if 
the priests and brothers were not as 
fervent as they well might have been, 
it wasn’t because they smoked, but 
because they were wanting in the de- 
sired intensity of Religious observance, 
and neither smoking nor non-smoking 
constitutes that. If the same Religious 
were living under an approved rule, the 
observance of that rule, well under- 
stood and consistently and fully car- 
ried out, would lead them infallibly to 
the desired perfection. St. Vincent 
quoted one of the Popes of his time as 
declaring that, if a Religious were a 
candidate for beatification and canon- 
ization, and it was proved that the 
same Religious had observed the rule 
intelligently and in its entirety over a 
pertod of years preceding his death, 
the Pope in question would proceed to 
beatification and canonization without 
demanding a single miracle. Every 
Religious rule issues in an apostolate 
where we have love of souls in one or 
other form; but where.there is not 
work for souls, direct or indirect, we 
can have a lot of spiritual dilettantism 
and little Christian growth. For dis- 
tinction in the supernatural and spir- 
itual order is gained as an incident in 
becoming absorbed in some worth- 
while undertaking for souls and there- 
fore for God, just as distinction is at- 
tained in the temporal order by en- 
grossment and enthusiastic persever- 
ance in a given career. The great of 
earth do not attain distinction by 
aiming specifically at human greatness, 
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but as a byproduct of something under- 
taken with whole-souled devotion. If 
the pastoral clergy in substantial num- 
bers are not moving rapidly to some- 
thing like the fullness of priestly per- 
fection, it is not because they have dis- 
tracting hobbies or are given exces- 
sively to harmless pleasures, but be- 
cause they have not become immersed 
in the care of souls to the extent that 
their given circumstances callfor. Any 
priests who are now feebly fervent 
would still be feebly fervent if they 
gave up smoking cigarettes—even in 
the event they are smoking two packs 
a day with much inhaling. They 
would turn from the distraction of 
smoking to some other pastime, and 
would still be deaf to the calling of 
souls, some of whom are craving for 
conversion, and others have already 
begun their spiritual mountain climb- 
ing. 

There is one element of truth in the 
urgings which our anonymous author 
-exaggerates. If he would devote the 
same energy to trying to win priests to 
habits of mortification in all pleasur- 
able things that are lawful and becom- 
ing, instead of preaching total absten- 
tion from both smoking and drinking 
as the royal road to priestly perfection, 
he would really accomplish great good 
over no small field of feasible con- 
quest. In his present temper, he seems 
to me to be doing the reverse of what 
St. Philip Neri did with priests who 
were really secularized and proclaimed 
this dishonor by putting on lay attire. 
He did not drive them from the con- 
fessional with the injunction to put on 
clerical garb and then return to him for 
sacramental absolution, or else not to 


come back at all. No; he dealt with. 


them gently and invited them to come 
back to confession the next day; and 
this invitation was repeated, and in 


every case before long the padres were 
returning in proper dress and were soon 
on the way to the devout life. Those 
smoking priests that so offend our 
author, could very easily retain their 
use of tobacco and yet be instigated 
into even real mortification under this 
head if they were persuaded to devote 
a few hours a week to enthroning the 
Sacred Heart in homes, and consecrat- 
ing the same homes to the Sacred and 
the Immaculate Heart, and preparing 
the way in each home for the ultimate 
nightly Rosary and a minimum of an 
hour’s nocturnal devotion once a 
month. Those in the active life for the 


most part gain spiritual perfection, 


even heroic virtue, by doing the things 
at hand, not with a lick and promise, 
but thoroughly—and not merely a few 
of the things, but all of the things that 
are to be done. Here is an instance 
where the saying of the founder of 
Maryknoll finds full application. That 
beloved priest, who was a smoker and a 
drinker in moderation, who had all the 
social graces as well as the social vir- 
tues, advised a group of seminarians 
in my hearing that we have to launch 


‘out in the attempt to solve the prob- 


lems before us; oftentimes the first 
attempt or several attempts will seem 
in vain, but these very attempts seem 
to be God’s way of trying our faith and 
purifying our faith. When our part is 
done, then comes the solution; yet, 
this solution would never come of it- 
self. Here is an instance. 

A few weeks ago in a round table 
discussion by a group of priests, 
leaders of an organized apostolate for 
the laity coming from several States, I 
heard a pastor tell his experience in his 
first parish. The neighborhood was a 
rural one, and out of a hundred sup- 
posedly Catholic families not more 
than a third were going to Mass and 
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the Sacraments regularly. A promi- 
nent layman—a Catholic by training, 
who should have been an edification 
to his less culturally privileged neigh- 
bors—had been a real scandal to his 
coreligionists for nearly a generation, 
and to the county generally. He spent 
half his time in earning money and the 
other half in spending that money on 
drink. The priest began visiting the 
fallen-away Catholics in their homes 
frequently, even in the fields where 
they were working or in the barns 
where they were milking the cows. As 
a result of five years of labor he got 
back a handful of careless Catholics. 
Now he had before him two alterna- 
tives: (1) to hit upon some new ex- 
pedient of winning the others back, or 
(2) to abandon them as given up to a 
reprobate sense. How often in such a 
situation unperceivéd laziness indulges 
in mere prophetic denunciations! 


About this time the pastor came across’ 


a pamphlet urging the Enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart in the home, and 
sent for more literature on the subject. 
Then he began visiting each home and 
Enthroning the Sacred Heart. He 
went to the homes of hickory Catholics, 
as well as those of devout Catholics. 
In some of the hickory homes he found 
that the family had forgotten even the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and Apostles’ 
Creed. In each place he had the entire 
family kneel down with him and recite 
the prayers. Within less than five 
years he had every one of these fallen- 
away families back in the church with 
the exception of two men, and both of 
these he caught in the hour of death, 
although it took four hours to break 
down the resistance of one. 


A Strange Kind of Admiration 


Before our Father Superior returned 
to his Religious house bent on his 


foolish venture, we find these two 
paragraphs wherein the author of the 
brochure betrays more of an un-Cath- 
olic spirit perhaps than elsewhere in his 
thesis of much ado about less than 
nothing—the smoking habit. He 
writes: 

“* “We might ask, too,’ said Father 
Prior, ‘what an “apostle” is fit for 
who is unequal to such a paltry 
sacrifice. No wonder we do not 
conquer the world for Christ! We 
are far from having the mind of the 
first Apostles who ‘‘counted it joy 
to suffer something for the name of 
Jesus!” ’ 

““*Vet, some are capable of such 
renunciation,’ said Father Superior, 
gathering the letters into his brief 
case and rising to go. ‘The other 
day I read of some Arabs who were 
staying in New York. The hotel 
proprietors considered them very - 
desirable guests because they neither 
smoke nor drink. One wonders what 
an Arab has that a priest of Jesus 
Christ does not have; why the 
heathen can give up these common 
indulgences as a matter of course, 
and even from a religious motive, 
while priests consecrated in the 
blood of the God-Man stop short at 
such mortification as beyond them, 
almost as if this were a final culmina- 
tion of holiness not to be expected of 
Christians except the very greatest 
saints!’ ’’ 


The foregoing are strange words for 
a man preaching Christian perfection. 
True, the two Arabs don’t smoke and 
they don’t drink; but this is not done 
through Christian asceticism, but 
through Mohammedan superstition. 
The same Arabs, no doubt, possessed, 
in act or in desire, well-stocked harems! 
Why not also admire the excruciating 
torments inflicted on themselves by 
Indian fakirs? For, as far as sheer pain 
goes, no Christian ascetic ever went to 
such extremes in his bodily mortifica- 
tions. And what becomes of our 
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canonized Saints, not a few of whom 
were to their contemporaries out- 
wardly quite ordinary? Those two 
Carmelite lay Sisters at Lisieux won- 
dered how anything could be written 
of Thérése Martin after her lingering 
death; for in the estimation of those 
same lay Sisters she did not seem to be 
even a proficient in Christian virtue, 
much less to have attained to heroic 
virtue. 


Let Our Good Author Listen to the Voices 
of Catholic, Not Jansenistic Perfection 


To this apparent priest-author who 
has large possibilities for doing good in 
‘the Church, we commend these few 
lines occurring in that monumental 
life of St. Vincent written by Pierre 
Coste, and translated into English by 
Joseph Leonard (Vol. I, p. 436): 


“The Sisters had a good confessor, 
but the parish priest removed him 
and took his place. He did not pay 
the slightest attention to the Sis- 
ters’ rules, and recognized no other 
system of direction than that of ‘the 
New Church’: excessively detailed 
examination of conscience, repeated 
general Confessions, suppression of 


weekly Confession even when one of 
the great church festivals fell on a 
weekday, prohibition to accuse one- 
self of sins already forgiven; per- 


\ mission to the faithful in the state 


of grace to go to Holy Communion 
once a week whilst remaining away 
for months at a time from the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, on the pretext that 
it is superfluous to accuse oneself of 
venial sins; and, along with all that, 
public penances, such as interdicting 
the faithful from entering the church . 
and the refusal of Holy Communion 
at the altar-rails. The Sisters were 
threatened with the first and had to 
submit to the second.” 


There is a spirit that seems geod and 
yet leads to death. I am sincerely 
afraid that our author is beguiled by 
this same spirit. Let him exorcize it 
by a few humiliations in the intellec- 
tual order. Let him get in the com- 
pany of the gentlemanly Bishop of 
Geneva and catch some of the human 
spirit of Dom Bosco; the sanctified 
propriety of the one and the heroic 
playground directorship of the other 
will rescue him from the straight-laced 
Jansenistic spirit that he appears to be 
wooing. 











The Encyclical on the Liturgy 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Papal Encyclicals are usually her- 
alded by the Catholic press as major 
events. So they are. But it is very 
much to be feared that, while we pay 
them the tribute of our admiration, 
we do not necessarily read them, or 
ponder them with the diligence they 
call for. There is more than one ex- 
planation of this regrettable fact, even 
if there is little or no excuse forit. For 
one thing, these documents are in 
Latin and not always easy Latin at 
that; and not all priests are good 
Latinists. Even if one has salvaged 
much of what was learned at school 
and in the seminary, a man may ex- 
cusably shrink from the perusal of a 
lengthy document (the Encyclical 
“Mediator Dei” fills seventy-four 
quarto pages of the Acta Apostolicz 
Sedis, and consists of some twenty 
thousand words), and content himself 
with a resumé such as is offered here. 

In an article of November 30, 1947, 
the Osservatore Romano pointed out 
that the new Encyclical on the Liturgy 
is but the second chapter, so to speak, 
of the Encyclical ‘‘Mystici Corporis”’ 
of June 29, 1943. This becomes ap- 
parent before one has gone very far in 
its perusal. But whereas the former 
letter is a presentation of the internal 
life of the Church and an examination 
of its dogmatic basis, the present 
document is a dogmatic and practical 
discussion of the liturgical life of the 
Mystical Body. The Liturgy is the 
- continuation by the Divine Head and 
High Priest, through His Mystical 
Body, of the priestly office He fulfilled 
during the days of His mortality. 


The Encyclical falls into four sec- 
tions of unequal length, dealing re- 
spectively with: (1) the nature, origin 
and development of the Liturgy; (2) 
the cult of the Eucharist; (3) the 
Divine Office and the liturgical cycle; 
(4) practical instructions and exhorta- 
tions. 


I. NATURE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE LITURGY 


- Man owes exclusively to God all he 
is and all he has. The duty of acknowl- 
edging the Creator binds the individ- 
ual as well as the community, for both 
equally depend on Him. The Word 
Incarnate set us an example and a 
pattern of this worship. Now, Christ 
and the Church constitute one Mysti- 
cal Body. It follows that the Catholic 
Church’s prayer and praise is a con- 
tinuation of the priestly office initiated 
by Our Redeemer in the days of His © 
mortal life. The Divine Founder of the 
Church is present, or intervenes, in 
every liturgical action. He is present 
in the august sacrifice of the altar, both 
in the person of His minister, and 
above all under the Eucharistic species 
(cum in administri sui persona, tum 
maxime sub Eucharisticis. speciebus). 
He is present in the Sacraments, by the 
virtue He imparts to them, thereby 
making them the instruments of our 
sanctification. He is present in the 
prayer and praise we offer to God, as 
He Himself promised: ‘Ubi sunt duo 
vel tres congregati in nomine meo, in 
medio eorum sum.’ ‘Therefore, the 
Sacred Liturgy is the public worship 
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which Our Redeemer, as Head of the 
Church, pays to the Heavenly Father, 
and it is the public worship of the 
Mystical Body of Christ—the wor- 
ship, that is, both of the Head and of 
its members: ‘Sacra Liturgia cultum 
publicum constituit, quem Redemptor 
noster, Ecclesie Caput, ccelesti Patri 
habet, quemque christifidelium societas 
Conditori suo et per ipsum eterno 
Patri tribuit.”’ 

With a few strokes of the pen the 
Pope then sketches the origin of the 
Liturgy and its development through 
the Christian centuries, in accordance 
with the expansion of the Church and 
in answer to its requirements. He 
refers approvingly to the rise and 
growth, in recent decades, of what is 
called ‘“‘the Liturgical Movement.”’ 
In this connection he singles out for 
praise the studies and the example of 
the sons of St. Benedict, both in 
Europe and in the new world. 


i 


Worship Is External and Internal 


The corporate worship of the Church 
is, of its very nature, external, but all 
external rites and ceremonies acquire 
a spiritual value from the fact that 
they are directed to the honor and 
glory of God. The worship of God is 
not the affair of private individuals 
only; it must be a community act too, 
and hence it must be shown outwardly. 
However, the personal, interior acts 
by which piety is nourished, are 
equally important—nay, they are the 
supreme and essential element of wor- 
ship (precipuum divini cultus elemen- 
tum tnternum esse debet). Therefore, 
they are grievously mistaken who 
regard the Liturgy as no more than the 
outward and sensible part of divine 
worship, or as a seemly, dignified 
ceremonial code. God is not honored 
except by holiness of life, for the at- 


tainment of which the Liturgy is a 
most potent means. As regards the 
Eucharist and the. Sacraments, this 
sanctifying efficacy ensues in the first 
instance and principally ex opere 
operato. The rites and ceremonies 
with which the spotless Bride of Christ 
surrounds the Eucharistic sacrifice and 
the Sacraments are efficacious ex opere 
operantis Ecclestz, quatenus ea sancta 
est atque cum suo Capite conjuncta 
operatur. Here the Pope warns the 
bishops against the error of those who 
disparage personal or ‘‘subjective”’ 
piety while extolling what they call 
“objective” piety, for only by means 
of subjective or personal piety are 
those conditions created which are re- 
quired for the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments, even though these have an in- 
herent virtue in so far as they are the 
personal acts of Christ. Among the 
practices of personal piety the Pope 
singles out meditation or mental 
prayer (without which it is impossible 
to acquire what the Pontiff calls 
“authentic piety”), together with such 
other devout practices as are calculated 
to nourish and to fan into brighter 
flame the soul’s eagerness to surrender 
itself wholly to God. But liturgical 
prayer, since it is the official and public 
prayer of the Bride of Christ, surpasses 
in excellence purely private prayer, 
though these two kinds of prayer are 
by no means mutually exclusive. 


Ordering of the Liturgy Is Reserved 
to the Hierarchy 


Both because the Liturgy is chiefly 
carried out by the priesthood, and by 
reason of its intimate connection with 
the Church’s dogmatic teaching, the 
ordering and execution of the Liturgy 
must needs depend on the Church’s 
authority. This is borne out by history 
and demanded by the very nature of 
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the Liturgy. Here the Pope condemns 
an interpretation of the axiom, lex 
orandt lex credendi, which would make 
of the Liturgy the touchstone of ortho- 
doxy and the content of the faith: 
that is, if an opinion or doctrine yields 
fruits of holiness by means of the li- 
turgical rites, that opinion must be 
held to be true; if it is otherwise, it 
must be rejected. The very opposite 
is the truth: the Church’s worship of 
the Divine Majesty is a continual pro- 
fession of faith, hope and charity. In 
the Sacred Liturgy we express the 
Catholic faith, not only by the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the 
administration of the Sacraments, but 
also by the actual recitation of the 
Creed. Every element of the Liturgy 
contains some part of the Catholic 
faith; hence, it may be appealed to as 
one of the fontes theologici. Thus, 
though the Liturgy does not abso- 
lutely and authoritatively constitute or 
designate the Catholic faith, valuable 
arguments, may be drawn from it in 
support of particular points of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The axiom should ac- 
cordingly be thus worded: lex credendi 
legem statuat supplicandi, and not vice 
versa. 


Development of the Liturgy 


The authority of the Church has at 
all times controlled liturgical matters. 
While not touching the substance of 
the Eucharistic ritual and that of the 
other Sacraments, the Church has 
never hesitated either to modify what 
needed alteration, or to add whatever 
the honor due to Christ seemed to re- 
quire. In the Liturgy there is found a 
human as well as a divine element. 
The latter is intangible; the former is 
subject to change and progress, as 
circumstances may require. Such de- 
velopments are, for instance, the non- 


liturgical .devotions to the Blessed 
Sacrament, to the Sacred Heart, to 
Our Lady and to the Saints. 

Changes may be introduced and new 
forms of devotion approved by the 
Supreme Pontiff alone. The Pope 
accordingly sternly rebukes those who, 
on their own personal authority, take 
it on themselves to introduce new rites 
and customs, or to revive others that 
have become obsolete and are, for that 
reason, at variance with existing laws 
and customs. The Pope expresses his 
grief at these innovations and excesses: 
non sine magno animi dolore novimus. 
The study of antiquity is indeed to be 
commended, it is even indispensable 
for a proper understanding of existing 
rites, but that is no reason for en- 
deavoring to bring back the ritual of 
bygone centuries. 

As regards the use of the vernacular, 
the language of the Encyclical is 
guarded, but its advantages, in some 
rites at least, are recognized; but, says 
the Pope, “‘the Holy See alone can make 
concessions in this matter, and it is 
strictly forbidden to do anything in 
this respect without its advice and 


' approval, since it alone is competent to 


deal with liturgical affairs.’ Here it 
may be of interest to observe that, at 
the request of the French Hierarchy, 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
authorized a limited—a very limited— 
use of French in the administration of 
some of the Sacraments. Though 
strictly limited, the concession will no 
doubt prove the proverbial thin end of 
the wedge. At any rate, there can be 
little doubt that the bishops of other 
countries will make a similar request, 
and this with all the more reason as 
there is a far greater difference be- 
tween, say, English and Latin, than 
there is between French and Latin— 
not to speak of Italian or Spanish. 
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II. EvucHARISTIC WORSHIP 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice 


The Eucharist is the heart and center 
of the Christian religion. The Pope 
dwells in some detail on its sacrificial 
character and the identity of the Mass 
and the Sacrifice of the Cross, since in 
both there is one and the same Victim 
and the same Chief Priest. The faith- 
ful should be taught to take their share 
in the Mass, by offering themselves to 
God in union with the Victim on the 
altar, and by joining their supplica- 
tions, their expiation and thanks- 
giving with those of the priest, and 
even with those of the Chief Priest, 
Christ our Lord. But it is a grave 
aberration to ascribe to all the bap- 
tized a priestly power, or to maintain 
that the priest is no more than the 
delegate of the people, so that he is not 
so much celebrating at the altar as 
“concelebrating”’ with .the assistants. 
Thanks to the liturgical movement, 
the faithful are increasingly eager to be 
more than spectators. But their par- 
ticipation in the sacrifice has not a 
priestly character. The priestly char- 
acter and office belong exclusively to 
those who have received the Sacra- 
ment of Orders. 

In their misguided enthusiasm for 
what is old there are some who would 
reintroduce the usages of antiquity, so 
much so that they would even replace 
the consecrated altar by a simple table. 
Others, on the plea that the Mass is a 
social’ function, condemn private 
Masses. They maintain that it is not 
lawful for several priests to offer the 
Divine Victim simultaneously upon 
several distinct altars. There are even 
those who go so far to assert that for 
the sacrifice to have its efficacy and 
force it must be confirmed and ratified 
by the people. It is no use to appeal to 


the community character of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, for as often as a 
priest does what Christ did at the Last 
Supper, the sacrifice is truly consum- 
mated and has always and anywhere, 
necessariiy and from its very nature, a 
social and -public character, for, 
whether or not the faithful are present, 
the priest always acts in the name of 
Christ and in that of all the faithful. 
However, out of reverence for this 
great mystery, no priest must approach 
the altar without a server to make the 
responses, as prescribed by Canon 813. 


Various Ways of Participating 
in the Sacrifice 

On this point, on which so much has 
been said and written (often enough 
with more heat than wisdom and dis- 
cretion), the Pope offers counsel and 
guidance inspired by a father’s loving 
solicitude for all his children. He 
praises the efforts made by many to get 
the Roman Missal into the hands of the 
faithful. He approves that the assist- 
ants make such responses as properly 
appertain to them, and that they join 
in singing the liturgical texts. But he 
insists once more that it is wrong to 
think that the purpose of the Mass is 
not attained unless the faithful take 
some outward part in its celebration. 
Whereas the ultra-enthusiasts wax 
eloquent in denouncing and condemn- 
ing those who do not use the Missal, or 
who refuse to join in the Dialogue 
Mass, the Holy Father declares that 
allowance must be made for the needs, 
tastes and capacities of individual 
souls. Those who do not wish to use 
the Missal, or who are unable to do so 
(and they are a numerous class), may 
quite legitimately say whatever pray- 
ers they prefer—hence, to be sure, even 
the Rosary, which the purists are so 
loud in reprobating at this time. 
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Individual priests must not use their 
churches for liturgical experiments. 
With a view to preventing abuses, the 
liturgical movement should be watched 
and directed by a special committee to 
be set up in each diocese. Whatever 
means may be taken with a view to 
getting the faithful to take their part 
in the Mass and in other sacred func- 
tions, the great aim must be to ensure 
their growth in holiness, to the end that 
God’s glory may be furthered from day 
to day. 


Holy Communion 


The Pope quotes Benedict XIV who 
declares that the celebrant is alone 
bound to communicate. The integrity 
of the sacrifice demands that the Vic- 
tim be consumed by him who offers it. 
It follows that private Masses, at 
which no one but the celebrant com- 
municates, are lawful, as was declared 
by the Council of Trent in its decree 
of condemnation of Luther. Those, 
therefore, stray very far from the path 
of truth who rashly assert that the 

‘Eucharistic Sacrifice and Communion 
is a community repast symbolizing 
Christian brotherhood. These men 
would make of the Communion, re- 
ceived by all, the climax of the sacrifice, 
whereas the essence of that sacrifice 
consists in the separate consecration of 
the elements. Though it is desirable 
that the faithful communicate at the 
Mass, and receive Hosts consecrated 
at this same sacrifice, they nevertheless 
participate in the sacrifice even though 
they communicate before or after Mass 
and with particles already consecrated 
and reserved in the tabernacle for that 
very purpose. As a matter of fact, it 
may be desirable to afford facilities for 
receiving Holy Communion out of 
Mass. All the same, the recommenda- 
tions of the Liturgy should not be 


lightly set aside, since Communion 
during Mass shows forth more clearly 
the living unity of the Mystical Body. 
Nor may a suitable thanksgiving after 
Communion be omitted on the plea, 
alleged by some, that the sacrifice of 
the altar is itself a thanksgiving. No 
one may plead that the liturgical 
Postcommunion antiphon and _ its 
prayer sufficiently discharge this ob- 
ligation. Personal acts of fervent love 
and gratitude are required if we would 
receive abundantly the heavenly gifts 
of which the Eucharist is the never- 
failing spring. 


Eucharistic Devotions 


Since the Holy Eucharist contains 
“really, truly and substantially the 
body and blood, soul and divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Conc. Trid., 
Sess. XIII, can. 1), the Church has at 
all times worshipped the Body of 
Christ hidden under the sacramental 
elements. Nemo tllam carnem mandu- 
cat nist prius adoravertt, says St. Augus- 
tine, ‘‘and not only do we not sin when 
we adore it, but we would sin if we did 
not adore.’”’ The Eucharist differs 
from the other Sacraments in that it 
not, only conveys grace, but in that it 
contains the very Author of grace 
(ipsum gratie auctorem stabilt modo 
continet). This being so, it was natural 
to preserve, or reserve, the Holy 
Eucharist for the benefit of the sick. 
This practice caused the wonderful 
development of Eucharistic devotion 
which has led to ever more salutary 
customs and observances (invexit for- 
mas cotidie utique pulchriores salubri- 
oresque). Among these the Pope sin- 
gles out, in the first instance, visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament, Benediction, 
Exposition, perpetual adoration, day 
and night, as practised in not a few 
Religious houses. 
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The Pope observes that these pious 
practices have wonderfully strength- 
ened the faith and vitality of the 
Church Militant. For this reason the 
Church has not only approved them, 
but has even made them her own and 
given them her authoritative support. 
These devotions are born of the 
‘Liturgy (ex sacre Liturgie afflatu 
oriuntur) so that, if they are carried 
out properly and in accordance with 
the Church’s prescriptions, they make 
a valuable contribution to the liturgi- 
cal life. The Pope then reprobates the 
error of those who allege that in this 
way a confusion arises between the 
historic Christ, Christ in the Eucha- 
rist, and Christ triumphant in heaven. 
Far from there being any such confu- 
sion, adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is a profession by the faithful of 
the faith of the Church, which does not 
differentiate between the Eternal Word 
of God and the Son of the Virgin Mary 
who suffered for us, who is really pres- 
ent in the Eucharist, and who reigns in 
heaven. 


III. THe Divine OFFICE 


The Pope begins by rapidly sket¢h- 
ing the gradual formation of the Divine 
Office and stresses its excellence and 
dignity. The Office is the uninter- 
rupted prayer of Christ’s Mystical 
Body offered by the priests of the 
Church and by various Religious 
Orders, both of men and women. The 
Office is a prolongation of Christ’s 
praise of the Father, and of His sup- 
plications for mankind. The Pontiff 
quotes some beautiful words of St. 
Augustine: “Orat (Christus) pro nobis 
ut Sacerdos noster; orat in nobis ut 
Caput noster; oratur a nobis ut Deus 
noster” (Enarr. in Ps. lxxxv. 1). Time 
was when the faithful took an active 


part in the Divine Office. The Pope 
desires that they should at least be 
given an opportunity for assisting at 
Vespers, were it only on Sundays and 
feast days. He urges that there be 
some kind of evening service on Sun- 
day, with an instruction, Benediction 
and prayers. This is the kind of thing 
we have done for a very long time in 
England, so all we need do is to go on 
with it, except that Vespers, or Comp- 
line, should oftener be part of the serv- 
ice than is actually the case. The 
Holy Father gives expression to his 
grief at the way the Christian people 
spend Sunday afternoon. He wants 
them to assist at the evening service, 
and all should do their best to know by 
heart the chants and prayers used at 
the evening service (Vespers or Comp- 
line). 


The Liturgical Cycle and the Feasts 
of the Saints 


The Liturgical Year is no mere chill 
record of events long passed and done 
with; on the contrary, by its means 
Christ continually re-lives His earthly ° 
life and continues the saving work 
which He initiated in the days of His 
mortality. The result of the contem- 
plation and devout celebration of these 
mysteries is a transformation of the 
soul into the very likeness of Christ. 
The Liturgical Year is, as it were, a 
magnificent hymn of praise which the 
Christian community offers to the 
Heavenly Father through Jesus Christ, 
its perpetual Mediator. This shows 
clearly how far those contemporary 
writers stray from a true and genuine 
understanding of the Liturgy who, 
allowing themselves to be deluded by a 
specious “higher”? mysticism, do not 
shrink from maintaining that no heed 
should be taken of the historic Christ, 
but only of the “pneumatic” or 
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“glorified” Christ. They go so far as 
to say that the cult of Christ, as prac- 
tised by the faithful, obscures and, as 
it were, dethrones Him who is seated in 
glory. For this reason some demand 
the removal from our churches of the 
figure of Christ on the cross. All this is 
at variance with Christian tradition. 

As for the feasts of the Saints, they 
put us in mind of their holy lives and 
thereby urge us to imitate their ex- 
ample (ut quorum gaudemus meritis 
accendamur exemplis). A special cult, 
hyperdulia, is to be paid to the Blessed 
Mother of Our Lord. Since the 
Saviour of men came into the world 
through her, we owe, in a very true 
sense, everything to Mary. 


IV. PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 


Commendation of Not Strictly Liturgical 
Forms of Piety 

In this concluding section the Pope 
gives various practical directions. 
There can be no conflict between the 
Liturgy properly understood and other 
forms of piety, provided the latter are 
well balanced and subservient to a 
right purpose. The Church recom- 
mends such devotions, chiefly mental 
prayer, examination of conscience, 
retreats, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, devotion to Our Lady, the 
recitation of the Rosary. The Pontiff 
draws attention to what he wrote in the 
Encyclical ‘‘Mystici Corporis” about 
frequent confession. Those who presume 
to condemn this practice (that is, con- 
fessions of devotion) are not merely at 
variance with the mind of Christ and 
His holy Church, but they also do a 
real injury to the spiritual life. The 
bishops must see to it that churches 
are not shut during the hours when 
there are no public services. There are 
those who urge this practice, either on 
the pretext of a liturgical revival, or 


because, in their view, the liturgical 
services alone possess efficacy and dig- 
nity. Furthermore, it must be the 
bishops’ special care that as many as 
possible of both clergy and laity make 
a monthly retreat, and spend certain 
fixed days in prayer and recollection. 
As for the devotions of the Month of 
May in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
and those of the Month of June in 
honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
together with certain triduums and 
novenas, they enjoy a peculiar dignity 
and importance and may, to some ex- 
tent, be regarded as belonging to. the 
Liturgy itself (peculiari momento digni- 
tateque pollent, ita ut in liturgicum ordi- 
nem quodammodo inserta censeantur) 
These devout observances foster a 
fruitful service of God; hence, he 
would be guilty of a most pernicious 
and misleading conduct who would 
rashly attempt so to reform these 
pious practices as to reduce them to 
exclusively liturgical modes or forms. 
However, these customs must be in 
keeping with the spirit of the Liturgy 
and not infringe its laws. The bishops 
must inculcate on each and all that the 
Christian life consists not in a multi- 
plicity of prayers and a variety of pious 
practices: these things are valuable in 
so far as they foster the spiritual prog- 
ress of the faithful. 


The Liturgical Spirit and the 
Liturgical Aposfolate 


In, this section the Pope exhorts the 
Bishops to promote whatever is calcu- 
lated to deepen the people’s under- 
standing of the Liturgy, so that they 
may take a more intelligent and profit- 
able part in its execution. Above all, 
let the laws of the Church be obeyed. 
All that appertains to the Liturgy 
should have the three distinguishing 
notes singled out by Pius X: (1) sanc- 
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tity, which abhors all profane novel- 
ties; (2) artistic correctness; (3) a 
certain character of universality which, 
while it allows for local customs and 
traditions, shows forth the unity and 
catholicity of the Church. 

The Pope appeals for a proper main- 
tenance of the sacred edifices. In the 
furniture and the sacred vestments 
there must be no vulgar or exaggerated 
display. Let everything be neat, 
clean, and in good taste. If he has re- 
buked those who, on the plea of a re- 
turn to ancient usage, wish to banish 
from our churches all sacred pictures 
and statues, the Pope now deems it his 
duty to remonstrate with those who, 
with no good reason, crowd their 
churches, even the very altars, with all 
sorts of statues and pictures; those 
who expose to the veneration of people 
relics not properly authenticated; and 
all those who, while emphasizing 
trifles, neglect what is important and 
even necessary, thereby exposing re- 
ligion to ridicule and injuring the dig- 
nity of ecclesiastical worship. 

The Gregorian chant is properly the 
Church’s own music. The faithful 
should be taught at least those parts 
of the chant which are properly their 
province. On the other hand, it can- 
not be maintained that compositions 
in modern music, that is polyphony, 
should be utterly banished from Catho- 
lic worship. Such music, provided it 
does not savor of profane inspiration, 
or aim at novel or unusual effects, 
while it enhances the solemnity of the 
sacred rites, is of no small help to true 
piety (ad sacrorum rituum splendorem 
mentesque ad altiora elevandas simulque 
ad veram animi refovendam pietatem 
haud parum conferre). Popular hymns 
in the vernacular must also be en- 
couraged, for this kind of music is cal- 
culated to sharpen and inflathe the 


faith and piety of the Christian multi- 
tudes. Let our people’s full-throated 
voices rise to heaven with a mighty 
sound, like the voice of the loud-roaring 
sea (concordes amplissimique plebis 
nostre concentus celum ascendant vel- 
uti resonantis maris fragor, St. Am- 
brose). 

What is said of music applies to the 
other arts, particularly to architecture, 
sculpture and painting. Neither the 
products of modern art, nor the ma- 
terials with which it works, are to be 
condemned out of hand and from mere 
prejudice. They are admissible, pro- 
vided they do not sin either by ex- 
cessive realism or an exaggerated 
“‘symbolism,’’ but have regard to the 
requirements of the Christian com- 
munity rather than to the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual artists. Modern 
art must be given a chance; but the 
Pontiff deplores and condemns the. in- 
troduction into our churches of works 
that are a debased form of art and at 
times repugnant to Christian modesty 
and piety and offensive to the religious 
sense of the Christian people. 

It is the bishops’ duty to give in- 
struction and guidance to the men who 
are entrusted with the duty of re- 
building or repairing so many churches 
destroyed or damaged by war. How- 
ever, weighty though everything is that 
has to do with divine worship, even if 
it is purely external, it is incomparably 
more important that the faithful 
should live a life in keeping with the 
Liturgy. The bishops must see to it 
that church students are taught dog- 
matic and ascetic theology, Canon 
Law, and the rubrics and ceremonies 
of the Church. Parish priests should 
impart knowledge of the Liturgy .by 
means of sermons, instructions and 
study circles, In this matter the per- 
sons engaged in ‘‘Catholic Action”’ can 
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give valuable assistance to the clergy. 
Great vigilance must be exercised, lest 
a false mysticism, or a no less hurtful 
quietism, creep in under the cloak of 
these studies, or lest souls be led astray 
’ by a dangerous humanism or a passion 
for archaizing in matters liturgical. 
Bishops must watch so as to prevent 
the spread of the views of those- who 
maintain that the glorified humanity 
of Christ is always really present in the 
*‘justified,’’ or that one and the same 


numerical grace unites Christ to the. 


members of His Mystical Body. 
Difficulties must not discourage the 
bishops. The Pope exhorts them in 
the words of the prophet Joel: ‘“Can- 
ite tuba in Sion, .. . . vocate coetum, 
congregate populum, etc.’’ He ex- 
presses his hope that his words may 
stimulate the zeal of the slack and 


those who hold back from the liturgical 
movement, while they correct wrong 
views and restrain the over-keen. He 
reminds all concerned with or inter- 
ested in the subject, that they must 
generously and faithfully obey their 
bishops who are alone competent to 
order the life of the Church, above all, 
its spiritual life. The Pontiff ends by 
praying that God would grant us all 
grace to take part with one mind and 
one heart in the Sacred Liturgy, so that 
our liturgical worship may be a prep- 
aration for, and a foretaste of, the 
Heavenly Liturgy in which, so we 
trust, we shall all sing, together with 
the glorious Mother of Christ and our 
own most sweet Mother: “Sedenti in 
throno et Agno, benedictio, et honor, 
et gloria, et potestas in secula seculo- 
rum,” : 








Sacraments for the Sick 
By DonaLp L. Barry, C.S.P. 


“The Art of Ministering to the Sick” 
was published in 1936. It was written 
by Richard C. Cabot, M.D., and the 
Reverend Russell L. Dicks, a Presby- 
terian minister. This book attempts to 
bring about a much-needed better 
understanding between the doctor and 
the priest or minister who visits the 
sick in hospitals or homes. 

Why are some doctors—especially 
the younger ones—slow to welcome 
the ministers of religion to the sick 
room? Christian Science has disgusted 
some doctors. Other medical men 
merely tolerate the clergy as allies in 
the struggle against suffering. Dr. 
James H. Means, Chief of the Medical 
Service at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine at Harvard Medical School, once 
said: “I believe the patient should 
send for his minister when he gets sick, 
just as he sends for his doctor.’’ How- 
ever, many of those who care for the 
sick are not prepared to accept this 
view. Why? Because too few in these 
groups understand or have plumbed 
the depths of the spiritual needs of the 
sick. While medicine was making its 
great scientific strides, it centered at- 
tention on the ailing parts of man. 
Medical science thought that the whole 
man could be cured if the ailing parts 
were healed. In our day, many more 
doctors realize that they must take 
into consideration the totality of a 
man’s life and environment. They 
have been forced to admit that the 
science of medicine, pathology, X- 
Rays and so forth do not touch the 


spiritual—let us say the very soul of 
man. If a man is spiritually master 
over fear, anxiety, hatred, resentment, 
shame, guilt, every part of him will 
have a stronger guarantee of getting 
well. 

Dr. Cabot is dead. He once ad- 
mitted to the writer that he did not 
have the Catholic priest in mind when 
he wrote the book on ministering to the 
sick. He said that he believed that 
priests were doing an excellent work in 
caring for the sick. It was nice of him 
to say that. But who will say that we 
cannot do an even better or more un- 
derstanding and efficient job? I am 
thinking here of our work in the light 
of greater opportunities in sectarian 
and non-sectarian hospitals. Perhaps 
a few thoughts gleaned here and there 
over a period of years would be helpful 
to others. 


Initial Difficulties to Be Overcome 


There are difficulties involved in 
securing the names of Catholic pa- 
tients. One must not be discouraged 
if such a list is not at hand. Some- 
times even the hospitals have no in- 
formation regarding the religion of the 
patients. After a priest has encoun- 
tered some cases where a Catholic has 
died without the Last Sacraments, it 
may be in order for him to suggest a 
remedy. He could point out to the 
hospital management that City, 
County, State, Army and Navy hos- 
pitals consider such information as re- 
quired. After such data are on hand, 
it should be easy to procure a list of the 
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Catholic patients. Then the priest 
should make it his duty to see every 
Catholic patient. ‘‘See’’ rather than 
“visit” is the word. The visiting of 
patients would take more time than 
could be found. Suppose there are 
from 100 to 200 or more Catholic 
patients. If you pulled up a chair and 
visited each even for a few minutes, the 
day would be gone. Then, too, there 
are certain hours for calling on the 
hospital patients. Usually one may 
call from about 10:00 a.m. (never be- 
fore) until lunch time; then from 
about 3:00 p.m. until supper time. 
These are the best hours usually. 
Your appearance should not coincide 
with visiting hours unless you wish to 
see a husband or wife, or other relatives 
or friends, regarding the patient. Ina 
ward, it is well to say a word to all the 
patients, unless otherwise forbidden. 
As regards women patients in wards, 
be careful—especially if you are young 
and attractive, as the priest may be— 
not to spend too much time talking to 
the younger set. Invariably the older 
women will notice and resent it. Try 
to spread your attention around as 
much as possible. Men generally do 
not mind. In fact, they seem to expect 
you to take special notice of younger 
men. 

Your main purpose in calling on the 
sick is to anticipate the need of the 
Sacraments. After you are known 
around a hospital, the nurses will give 
you as much information as can be ex- 
pected about a patient’s condition. In 
time you will recognize the ordinary 
signs of serious illness. But after an 
operation, if a nurse informs you that 
a patient is ‘‘doing fair,’ that would 
seem to indicate the need of watchful- 
ness. If you desire more assurance 
of the patient’s condition, you may 
contact the attending physician or the 


interne. But do not expect too much 
exact information. Hospital person- 
nel are not inclined to give out too 
much information. Always give the 
patient the benefit of the doubt. Em- 
phasize in your own mind the im- 
portance of the Sacrament. Other- 
wise, though many will recover, a few 
will die suddenly without the Last 
Anointing. 

After you have looked over those on 
the serious list, you will have time for 
those who have been away from the 
Sacraments for some time. Most 
patients do not mind being asked about 
their spiritual health. In fact, they 
are often very much concerned about 
it. Then, too, you will find those who 
want Confession and Holy Commun- 
ion before an operation. Better satis- 
faction is had all around if Communion 
is received the day previous to the 
operation. 


Conduct of Priest under Incessant 
Scrutiny 


We must realize in going about a 
hospital that everyone is watching us. 
Many doctors, especially students and 
internes as well as probation nurses and 
hospital workers, do not know what 
we are or what is our business. Once 
they learn by our concern that our 
primary purpose is to see that no Cath- 
olics—unless they refuse—die without 
the Last Sacraments, they will co- 
operate. If approached properly, the 
head nurse will send out appropriate 
instructions about calling a priest. It 
should always be remembered that al- 
most all wish to assist you. If at times 
a priest is not called until the patient 
is in extremis or apparently dead, do 
not fail to come, even after several 
hours have elapsed. And unless there 
is a clear-cut evidence of deliberate 
carelessness or neglect, never report a 
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nurse or doctor to the head office. 
Much more can be accomplished for 
the good of all concerned by giving 
everyone the benefit of the doubt. We 
must realize that, due to lack of sys- 
tematic calls at many hospitals, great 
numbers of patients are im extremis or 
apparently dead when a priest arrives. 
This leads the hospital attendants to 
think in terms of Last Sacraments. 
We should try to teach by our timely 
ministrations that the Sacraments are 


for those who are on the danger or 


critical list. Then they will try to call 
us when they are seriously ill. How- 
ever, all the vigilance in the world onthe 
part of priests or others will not elimi- 
nate sudden and unforeseen deaths. 
Nurses and doctors, whether Catho- 
lic or non-Catholic, are guided by 
attending physicians and internes about 
their treatment of patients. There are 
and always will be well-meaning doc- 
tors who feel that any mention of Last 
Anointing or Extreme Unction will be 
harmful to their patient. Then, too, 
there are genuine cases of Catholics 
who are extremely apprehensive about 
their condition. Any sudden presen- 
tation of the idea of anointing might 
add to their already nervous state. 
We may know from experience that the 
Last Sacraments do not alarm the sick, 
but the doctors and nurses do not 
know this or believe it. So, we must be 
tolerant with this sort of patient prob- 
lem. Generally, as a result of frequent 
visits, this apprehension diminishes. 
Also it is possible that you alone, or the 
doctor and you, could explain all the 
benefits of Extreme Unction. There 
is no need of stressing the words ‘‘Last 
Anointing” or “‘Extreme Unction.” 


Frequency of Visits 
How often to call on the sick is diffi- 


cult to answer. In general, three or 
four times a week for all. The more 
seriously ill should come in for more 
frequent calls. These visits should be 
brief. Sometimes a few words of 
courage or comfort, a promise of re- 
membrance at prayer, in the Office or 


. at Holy Mass suffice; almost always a 


blessing isin order. We forget this too 
often. For some who are not too ill, 
a bit of humor is excellent medicine. 
It may be all that you can do; it 
should be spontaneous, if possible. 
Any studied attemipt to be funnier 
than Bob Hope or Jack Benny should 
be avoided. They are hard pressed in 
their own field. But never be glum— 
always be bright and cheerful. Try to 
have a pleasant word for the nurses. 
Not too many words, either; especially 
nowadays they are overworked. Be 
aware of that fact. Always make it a 
practice of seeing all the sick nurses and 
doctors. Then they will see you at 
your work as it applies to them as 
patients. 

The assignment of Chaplain to a 
general hospital seems to be difficult to 
fill. In the diocese, in religious socie- 
ties, and in the Armed forces, these 
posts are difficult. The duties are ex- 
acting and never-ending. But the 
compensations are abundant. It ap- 
pears that too few priests wish to make 
visiting the sick their vocation or avo- 
¢ation—especially in sectarian or non- 
sectarian hospitals. Our acceptance— 
or rather apparent toleration—is not 
easy at first, as compared with our 
acceptance and reception at Catholic 
hospitals. But we must learn to make 
allowances. I believe that nearly all 
hospitals will meet us half-way. If the 
major part of the routine calls are made 
by one priest, it will work out better 
for all concerned. 
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Facing Conditions as They Are 


Some priests still say that Catholics 
should go to Catholic hospitals. In 
these days of more and more hospital- 
ization, it is becoming more and more 
difficult, if not impossible, to select 
your hospital. Some large corpora- 
tions have contracts with certain 
hospitals to care for all their cases. Re- 
member too that, when so many per- 
sons are injured by various sorts of 
land and air traffic, it is almost im- 
possible to have much say in the choice 
of hospitals. We must accept condi- 
tions as we find them. Itisour duty to 
look after the patients in all the insti- 
tutions within our parish or assign- 
ments. 

The obligation to call a priest for 
those in danger of death should rest on: 
(1) the doctor; (2) the nurse; (3) the 
relatives; (4) the patient. How many 
patients know that they are about to 
die? Who is going to tell them? How 
few relatives are told about the real 
condition of their loved ones! And if 
and when they are informed, they cling 


to an unreasonable hope of recovery. 
Many are afraid that it will disturb the 
patient. So it remains that, unless a 
priest by frequent visits to patients has 
shown ‘his concern about the spiritual 
condition of patients, it is not likely 
that any amount of instructions or 
directions for nurses or doctors will 
accomplish the desired results. Their 
realization and concern about the 
spiritual needs of the patient will be 
proportioned to your concern or “‘cura 
animarum.”’ It is evident from expe- 
rience that better results for the patient, 
relatives, friends, and more satisfaction 
for the priests who have the care of 
souls of the sick, depend on increased 
vigilance and care for the sick. Per- 
haps we should paraphrase in our 
minds what St. James said. It could 
read: 


“If anyone is sick, let the priest 
call on him. 

“If he be in grave danger, pray 
over him and anoint him with oil. 

“And try to do this while he is 
fully conscious.” 











A Moral Appraisal of the Color Line 
By JOHN P. MARKOE, S.]. 


Is the Color Line, as drawn in the 
United States to-day and enforced 
pretty generally everywhere in this 
country by social custom and in many 
parts by law, something-right or is it 
something wrong in a moral sense; is 
it, therefore, something moral or some- 
thing immoral, something in conform- 
ity with the moral law or something op- 
posed to it? , 

To form a correct judgment in re- 
_ gard to this matter we must first have a 
clear understanding of what the moral 
or natural law is, of its source, of its 
foundation, of how it is promulgated 
and how it is recognized by man him- 
self. A familiar illustration may help 
to give us a clear understanding of 
these various aspects of the moral law. 

Consider a man who makes an auto- 
mobile. Two qualities possessed by 
the man who makes this car are in- 
fused, as it were, into the product—his 
intellect and his will. Before actually 
working on the car the man, using his 
intelligence, designs it on the drafting 
board. 

Thus, he infuses his intelligence 
into the car he is fashioning. Later 
on, in working out this plan or 
design, the man does so in such a way 
as to cause the car to do what he wants 
ittodo. He infuses his will, as it were, 
into the machine he is making. That 
is why the self-starter starts when it is 
stepped on, why the car moves forward 
when the clutch is engaged, why it 
turns to the left when the steering 
wheel is turned to the left, and so on. 
By a transferred use of words one 


might say that the automobile made 
by this man has been endowed by him 
with a mechanical nature, and that it 
possesses a mechanical instinct infused 
into it by the man who made it. The 
finished automobile is what it is, and 
does what it does, because the man who 
made it planned it that way and wills 
it to act as it does. Human intelli- 
gence and human will have been im- 
parted to that car by the human being 
who made it, and the sole purpose of 
that car is to serve the man who made 
it, to do his will. If it does this by re- 
maining true to its mechanical nature 
and obeying its mechanical instinct, it 
isa good car. If not, it is a bad car. 


Man’s Infused Gifts 


Now, much the same holds true with 
regard to man himself who has been 
planned and fashioned by the Creator. 
When God created man, He did so 
according to a preconceived plan or 
design, and thus divine intelligence 
was, in some mysterious way, infused 
into human nature. Likewise, in 
creating man according to this divine 
plan the Creator has infused His divine 
will into His creature. Thus man, the 
creature of God, becomes endowed 
with a human, created intelligence and 
a human will which,.like his Creator’s 
will, is free. These truly marvellous 
faculties possessed by man, namely, 
his intelligence and free will, constitute © 
conclusive, positive proof that within 
the framework of man’s corruptible 
body there dwells a substantial, spir- 
itual, immortal soul, that breath of life 
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breathed into him by his Creator, 
which makes him a living, human per- 
son endowed with a living, human 
nature, a nature that is common to all 
mankind individually and collectively. 
This human nature shared by all 
men in common deserves our serious 
study if we hope ever to solve the prob- 
lem confronting us, the morality of the 
Color Line. Into the fashioning of 
human nature, as we have just seen, 
have gone the divine intelligence and 
will of its Creator to make it what it is. 
The impact of this creative act of God 
reverberates through it, and these re- 
verberations of the divine will within 
human nature itself constitute the 
natural law. Hence, the natural law 
is the eternal divine law or will of the 
Creator manifested through the very 
foundations of human nature itself, 
just as the human will is manifested in 
the man-made auto; it is the eternal 
divine law channeled through the 
rational, free nature of man living in 
time. Consequently, this eternal di- 
vine law of God, promulgated to the 
human race by God’s creative act and 
known thus as the natural law to which 
all law ought to conform, becomes the 
only possible standard and norm of 
morality. To it must be referred all 
human acts if we wish to determine 
whether they be moral or immoral. 


Operation of the Natural Law 


Having thus promulgated this nat- 
ural law, this norm of morality, to the 
human race, the Creator has so con- 
stituted the nature of man as to enable 
man to recognize it. He has bestowed 
upon man the gift of intelligence, the 
use of which enables man to apprehend 
and become conscious of the natural 
law operating within him. It also 
causes man to recognize his total de- 
pendence upon the Creator, and the 


consciousness of this dependence is the 
source of that sense of duty and obliga- 
tion to obey the moral law that he feels 
within himself. Thus, it becomes nat- 
ural and instinctive with man to rec- 
ognize not only the moral principles 
that flow from the natural law within 
him but also his obligation to obey 
them. 

Dictates of this moral law embedded 
in the very nature of man are many and 
varied, but they can all be grouped 
under a threefold heading: the duties 
of the individual towards himself, to- 
wards his God, and towards his fellow- 
man. For our purpose it will suffice to 
mention only two of these duties that 
have to do with our obligation towards 
our neighbor, namely, the duties of 
justice and charity. The general pre- 
cepts covering these duties may be 
conveniently stated as follows: ‘‘Ren- 
der unto every man his due” and ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ These are 
universally recognized by man as pre- 
cepts of the moral law but, unfortu- 
nately, not universally practised; and 
therein lies the difficulty and the prob- 
lem. . 


Man’s Freedom to Obey or Disobey 


This problem is due to the fact that, 
although man is naturally equipped 
through his intelligence to recognize 
his total dependence upon his Creator, 
and consequently that his sole duty in 
life is to serve his God by obeying the 
natural law imposed upon him, unlike 
the automobile mentioned previously, 
he is not bound by mechanical neces- 
sity to do this. The crowning glory of 
man’s natural dignity resides in this, 
that he is free. Endowed by his Crea- 
tor with a free will, it is possible for 
man to choose freely either to obey 
Him or to disobey Him, to observe the 
natural law or to ignore it—or, worse 
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still, to condemn it. What an astound- 
ing power this is that has been con- 
ferred upon man, the power of the 
creature to defy his Creator! 

Too often man does just that. More 
frequently, living human being that he 
is, he allows sentiment, emotion and 
passion to distort his judgment and to 
swerve his free will away from that of 
his Creator and God, and thus it comes 
about that there is a pretty universal, 
although varying, discrepancy between 
what man freely chooses to do and 
what he ought to choose to do. And 
since by moral evil is understood the 
deviation of human volition from the 
prescriptions of the moral order, we 
have seen how immorality enters into 
human life. 

Since man has been endowed by his 
Creator with a free will, it follows im- 
mediately that this free will is the 
source of certain inalienable rights 
naturally possessed by him as a human 
being. If the possession of free will 
means anything, it means the posses- 
sion of the right to choose freely. This 
is precisely what we mean when we say 
that men have been créated free and 
equal under just law. Foremost 
among these inalienable rights thus con- 
ferred upon man by the Creator, and 
not. by other men, are his right to per- 
sonal liberty (unless this right is for- 
feited due to crime) and his right to 
live a full and complete life under just 
law and to freely choose the means 
thereto. Consequently, each and 
every human being, regardless of sex, 
nationality, color or creed, possesses 
certain other inalienable rights that 
flow directly from those just men- 
tioned, chief of which are: his right to 
be treated with the respect and dignity 
becoming a human person; his right to 
own property; his right to work and 
choose his occupation; his right to a 


full and complete living wage; the 
right to equal protection under just 
law; his right to education suitable for 
the maintenance and development of 
his dignity as a human person. And 
since the human family is composed of 
individual human beings, it too, as the 
natural social unit of human society, 
possesses certain inalienable rights 
conferred upon it by the Creator 
through the natural law and not by 
other men: the right, for example, to 
economic security sufficient for the 
stability and independence of the fam- 
ily; the right to educate the children; 
the right to decent housing adapted to 
the needs and functions of family life, 
and the right to protection against im- 
moral conditions in the community. 


Fundamental Principles of Natural Law 


All of these inalienable rights of the 
human personas well as the social rights 
of the human family are respected 
and safeguarded by the observance 
of the moral principles written by God 
in the hearts of all men: ‘‘Render unto 
every man his due” and “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ In proportion as 
these moral principles are not observed, 
these individual and social rights are 
violated. 

Morality, therefore, is primarily in- 
terior. It is rooted in the mind and 
will and heart of man, who is known 
through and through by G&d, his 
Creator. As a creature of God, man’s 
primary duty on earth is to serve his 
Creator by doing His will as this is 
made known to him through the nat- 
ural law. If he does this conscien- 
tiously, he isa morally good man. The 
measure of his failure to do this is the 
measure of his departure from the 
norm of all morality, God’s will. It is 
this being a creature of God, obligated 
to obey God’s will because of man’s de- 
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pendence, able to know this will 
through the natural law by the light of 
reason, free to obey it in a spirit of rev- 
erence and love and also possessed of 
God-given inalienable rights—it is all 
this that bestows upon each and every 
individual man, regardless of sex, na- 
tionality, color or creed, an innate dig- 
nity that may not be ignored by others. 
“Each individual thus becomes a world 
in himself, a kingdom more precious 
than all the beauty of the universe put 
together, more lovely than the flowers 
of the field or Solomon arrayed in all 
his glory. There is no distinction be- 
tween bondsman and free, between 
learned and ignorant, the healthy and 
diseased. Each must be treated as a 
princeling of the family of God, and 
each has a life that soars beyond the 
jurisdiction of man or State, a life to be 
judged by Omniscient Truth and Love 
alone. Such is the dignity of man, the 
worth of personality. It brings with it 
great responsibilities’ (M. C. D’Arcy, 
“Christian Morals,’’ p. 35). 


The Color Line in Light 
of the Natural Law 

We are now ready to form a moral 
estimate of the Color Line in the light of 
the truths and principles we have been 
discussing. We propose to treat of the 
morality involved in compulsory seg- 
regation, objectively. Practically, there 
may be circumstances which mitigate 
the guilt of individual agents. Like- 
wise, it should be obvious that, in rem- 
edying a social evil that has been 
worked into the social structure of a 
community, prudent propaganda and 
action should be employed. 

According to what we have seen, the 
morality of a human act depends upon 
its conformity with the norm of all 
morality, the will of the Creator as 
this has been promulgated to. the hu- 


man race by God’s creative act, and is 
recognizable by man, the creature, as 
the natural law. A human act that 
fails to conform to this norm falls short 
of being moral, and thus becomes more 
or less immoral depending upon the 
degree of divergence of the human act 
fromthe divine norm. 

In order to decide whether or not an 
act conforms to the norm of morality, 
three determinants or elements of the 
act must be considered. These are the 
end of the agent, or the purpose freely 
chosen by the agent, the purpose 
which he wishes to accomplish by 
means of the action, sometimes called 
the intention;* the end of the action, 
that is, the result in which the action 
terminates of its nature or in which it 
normally issues, sometimes called the 
means; and, finally, the circumstances, 
or all those accidental conditions 
which in some way or other affect the 
action. In order for an act to be mor- 
ally good it must be all good; -that is, 
not only must the action of its nature 
and the end deliberately aimed at by 
the agent be good, but also the attend- 
ant circumstances. If one or more of 
these elements of the act are morally 
bad, the act itself is bad. 

A few examples will suffice to show 
how a moral defect in any one of these 
three elements of an act renders the act 
immoral. It is obvious that, if the end 
of the agent is immoral, the whole act 
is vitiated, even if the end of the action 
(that is, the means used) and the cir- 
cumstances are good, as would be the 
case in which the agent would win the 
affection of a boy amidst good circum- 
stances with the intention of making a 
thief out of him. Or, to take another 
example, suppose a man wants to help 
the poor. That is his intention (the 
end of the agent), which obviously is 
morally good. But suppose further he 
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chooses to rob a bank as a means to 
getting the money to help the poor; 
then the end of the action (the means 
in this case) is obviously immoral, and 
if, in robbing the bank, he had to shoot 
th cashier, that ‘would be an immoral 

ircumstance that would greatly ag- 
gravate the immorality of the whole 
act. 

Before taking up the moral appraisal 
of the Color Line we ‘must clearly un- 
derstand the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term. Another name 
for it is compulsory segregation. By 
compulsory segregation we mean en- 
forced restrictions with regard to vari- 
ous aspects of living imposed by the 
white group upon certain non-white 
groups, the latter being unwilling and 
helpless victims of these restrictions. 
In our discussion we are concerned with 
the action of the white group only in 
enforcing these restrictions. Further- 
more, in accordance with the accepted 
meaning of the term ‘‘Color Line,’’ we 
are concerned with these enforced re- 
strictions only in so far as they assume 
a public nature. Consequently, we 
are in no way concerned with voluntary 
segregation of a private nature, such 
as a man practices in withdrawing to 
the privacy of his own home, nor are 
we concerned with the discrimination 
shown by a man in choosing his per- 
sonal friends. Hence, in the case of the 
Color Line before us, we are not con- 
sidering isolated acts of individuals so 
much as the existence and perpetua- 
tion of a general social attitude of mind 
that results in the compulsory public 
segregation of various groups of non- 
white individuals. In appraising the 
morality of compulsory public segrega- 
tion, however, whether this be en- 
forced by social custom or by law, we 
implicitly appraise the morality of the 
individual mental ‘attitude and the 





individual act which contributes to and 
perpetuates the establishment of the 
Color Line. 


Morality of Compulsory Segregation 


As in judging the morality of an 
individual act we must consider the 
end of the agent, the end of the action 
and the circumstances, so in judging 
the morality of the Color Line in 
general, which is the sum total and re- 
sult of individual acts, we must ex- 
amine the same three elements. Al- 
though the conscious end of the agent 
(of the particular individual acts that 
support and perpetuate the Color Line) 
may be many and various, they are all 
at least unconsciously directed to 
keeping the non-whites in a state of 
inferiority. Since we are considering 


- these acts collectively; and not merely 


individually, we may safely say that 
this maintaining of what is sometimes 
called white supremacy is the end of 
the agent of the Color Line itself. In 
the same manner the end of action of 
the Color Line, the means used to 
maintain white supremacy, may be 
said to be compulsory segregation. 


The circumstances are all those acci- 


dental conditions which in some way 
affect the morality of enforcing the 
Color Line. We will now examine 
each one of these elements separately 
and apply to each the norm of moral- 
ity. 

Let us consider the end of the agent 
first, namely, to maintain white su- 
premacy. Obviously this is a violation 
of the moral principle of charity: ‘“‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ Members 
of the white group, individually and 
collectively, obviously would not con- 
sider themselves loved as neighbors 
were they forcefully relegated to a 
place of unbecoming inferiority in 
society simply because of their race. 
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It is equally obvious that to seek to 
maintain white supremacy violates the 
moral principle of justice: “Render 
unto every man his due.”’ The most 
fundamental right due the members, 
considered individually and _ collec- 
tively, of the various non-white groups 
is the natural, inalienable right to be 
treated with the respect, courtesy and 
dignity becoming a human person. 
But this right is denied by the advo- 
cates of white supremacy. Let me 
quote authority in support of the above 
proof of the immorality of the end of the 
agent of the Color Line. In its intro- 
ductory remarks prefacing the pub- 
lication of the Encyclical Letter, 
“Summi Pontificatus,” of Pope Pius 
XII, treating of this very subject in 
the issue of November 8, 1939, The 
Catholic Mind says: ‘The error of 
Racism implies the denial of the norm 
of human morality and contradicts 
the truths taught by reason and reve- 
lation concerning the essential unity 
of the entire human race and the dig- 
nity of the individual human person.” 
In the Encyclical referred to, Pope 
Pius XII has this to say: ‘‘The first of 
these pernicious errors (Racism), wide- 
spread to-day, is the forgetfulness of 
that law of human solidarity and char- 
ity which is dictated and imposed by 
our common origin and by the equality 
of rational nature in all men, to what- 
ever people they belong, and by the 
redeeming sacrifice offered by Jesus 
Christ on the altar ofthe cross to His 
Heavenly Father on behalf of sinful 
mankind.’’ The Most Reverent Fran- 
cis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
in addressing a mass meeting sponsored 
by the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Detroit on September 8, 1946, said: 
“Hardly anything is so foreign to 
Christian sentiment as the idea of 
basic differences or of anything sug- 


gesting essential inequality among the 
various branches of the human fam- 
ily.” And the Most Reverend Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, Senior Auxiliary Bishop 
of Chicago, speaking before a meeting 
sponsored by the Chicago Council 
against Racial Discrimination on May 
11, 1946, stated: “In the hideous 
question of restrictive covenants 
(based on the theory of white suprem- 
acy), we are faced with a problem 
that far transcends the question of 
democratic rights. Moreover, and this 
is the most important element in the 
entire problem, its solution is essen- 
tially a question of simple justice and 
charity. The God-given right of every 
human being to an existence on a plane 
equal to his dignity as a child of God 
must of necessity be our guiding rule. 
Yet, the whole theory of restrictive 
covenants ruthlessly ignores this di- 
vinely ordained principle. It is sicken- 
ing to realize that, at the base, restric- 
tive covenants and all the other in- 
human social practices to which we 
have become inured are diametrically 
and blatantly opposed to every con- 
cept of Christian ethics.” Hence, both 
reason and authority condemn the 
theory of white supremacy, which 
forms the intention of the advocates of 
the Color Line, what we have called 
the end of the agent, as thoroughly 
immoral. 

This fact alone compels us to ap- 
praise the Color Line as immoral, since 
the end aimed at by the agent (a collec- 
tive agent in this case) is the original 
source of the whole act, the motive 
principle of the act. It is the end or 
motive that sets the will in motion, and 
gives its own moral quality to the ac- 
tion which follows. It is clear, there- 


~ fore, that the agent intends the end 


more than the means employed to 
reach that end, so the end is, in one 
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sense, the principal moral element in 
the action, the chief determinant of 
the morality of the act. The immoral- 
ity of this end renders the whole dct 
immoral regardless of the means em- 
ployed to reach that end or the circum- 
stances attendant upon the act. 


Injustice of Segregation 


In spite of this fact we will go on to 
consider the other moral elements en- 
tering into the composition of the Color 
Line, taking next the end of the action, 
namely, compulsory segregation. This 
obviously violates the moral principle 
of charity mentioned above and for the 
same reasons, but it violates even more 
flagrantly the moral principles of jus- 
tice by restricting the free exercise of 
the natural and inalienable rights of 
the segregated. Compulsory segrega- 
tion, whether enforced by law and 
ordinance or by social custom (the 
social pattern, as it is frequently 
called) ruthlessly maintained through 
intimidation and violence, unjustly 
restricts individual liberties. Personal 
liberty is interfered with, the right to 
choose freely the means to a full and 
complete life is denied, a humiliating 
blow is aimed at the respect and dig- 
nity due to a human person, opportu- 
nities for work at one’s preferred occu- 
pation are denied. These and many 
other natural human rights are either 
infringed upon or denied to non-whites 
through compulsory segregation. The 
violation of all of these rights may be 
summed up in the violation of the 
right of every individual of the human 
race, regardless of sex, nationality, 
creed or color, unless restricted through 
due process of just law, to live an un- 
hampered social life both in private 
and in public. Man is not only an in- 
dividual person. He is also, by his 
very nature, an essentially sociable 


creature and, as such, possesses social 
rights. Fundamentally these -social 
rights entitle the individual to be ac- 
cepted on an equal footing as a mem- 
ber of the human race that is sociable 
by nature. The natural law confers 
upon all equally the right to be nor- 
mally and naturally integrated into the 
solidarity of the human race. But this 
fundamental right is denied when non- 
white groups are roped off from white 
society in general by the Color Line. 
A high degree of this injustice and 
violation of sacred human rights is 
reached when an unjust law, either 
written or unwritten, forbids an indi- 
vidual free choice in selecting husband 
or wife. Because of these violations of 
justice and charity perpetrated by en- 
forced segregation the end of the action 
of the Color Line is thoroughly im- 
moral. This conclusion is supported 
by the authority of Rev. Francis J. 
Gilligan, author of the ‘Morality of 
the Color Line,’”’ and Chairman of the 
Governor’s Commission on Race Re- 
lations in the State of Minnesota. 
Speaking of natural rights, as quoted 
in the October, 1946, issue of the /nter- 
racial. Review, he says: ‘“These natural 
rights are vested in every man, woman 
and child. The title to the possession 
of them is the human personality. Defi- 
nitely the title is not membership in 
the stronger economic group or descent 
from one of the first American families. 
The numerical majority of the citizens 
do not confer natural rights on any 
person. It is not theirs to give. The Dec- 
laration of Independence proclaimed: 
That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. In the 
field of race relations the application 
of this principle is patent. The rights 
of the non-white are as those of the 
white man. He has the right to live, 
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the right to property, the right to a 
reasonable amount of liberty. If itisa 
crime to restrict the liberty of the 
white man, it is a crime to restrict the 
liberty of the non-white man.” 


Blaming the Victims for Their Misery 


We now pass on to consider the last 
of the three elements that affect the 
morality of the Color Line, the cir- 
cumstances connected and associated 
with the perpetuation of this act that 
already has been proved immoral on 
two points. These circumstances are 
so many and so varied that we can 
mention only a few of the more im- 
portant and serious among them. 
First, there is the apparently hopeless 
frustration of approximately thirteen 
millions of human persons who are also 
American citizens. This frustration 
that confronts the victims of compul- 
sory segregation in every phase and 
walk of life is, in itself, a terrible thing 
to contemplate. It is an attack upon 
the dignity of the human person, a 
very demoralizing influence in the lives 
of millions of God’s intellectual crea- 
tures, fashioned by Him in a truly 
marvellous way and endowed with un- 
limited potentialities for growth and 
development in the service of the 
Creator. All this is retarded, ham- 
pered, blocked by the Color Line. The 
white creature draws this line between 
the non-white creature and the end for 
which he has been created and makes 
it well-nigh impossible for him to reach 
that goal of life—the fullest possible 
development of all his resources and 
potentialities for knowing, loving and 
serving his Maker and fellow-man. 
This horrible frustration of what life is 
capable of is perpetuated through the 
propagation of lies, such as: the non- 
white is essentially an inferior human 
being; his blood is a tainted blood; he 


is not deserving of social recognition 
and equality before the law. It is per- 
petuated despite the glaring and cruel 
fact that it compels its innocent vic- 
tims to struggle through life econom- 
ically handicapped, to get along as 
best they can on a non-living wage, to 
live in sub-standard and often unfit 
homes, depriving its victims of suitable 
educational opportunities and denying 
to them many of the cultural advan- 
tages of life. This evil fruit of the 
Color Line causes it to be a moral evil 
that perpetuates itself. It gives birth 
to what it feeds upon. And the climax 
of irony and unfairness is reached when 
the advocates of this inhuman social 
custom point the finger of scorn at the 
victims of their own immorality and 
mock them for being what the Color 
Line has made them. Its existence in 
the United States at this time of 
world crisis greatly weakens the moral 
leadership of our great country that is 
so badly needed. The evil results of 
this weakened moral leadership are 
far-reaching and incalculable. At this 
point let me quote the moral estimate 
of the Color Line made by the great 
and distinguished French philosopher, 
Jacques Maritain, as published in the 
Interracial Review for May, 1937: 
“‘Philosophically and religiously, ra- 
cism appears as the worst kind of ma- 
terialistic mockery of mankind that 
has yet been seen to emerge in the 
series of collective aberrations. To 
claim, as the National Socialists did at 
Nuremberg in 1933, that ‘the distance 
between the lowest forms that are still 
called human and our highest races is » 
greater than that existing between the 
lowest type of human beings and the 
ape,’ is not merely a philosophical ab- 
surdity; it is also an insult to the 
Christian religion which, affirming the 
spirituality and immortality of the hu- 
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man soul, preaching brotherly love for 
men of every race as well as in every 
condition of life, teaching that Christ 
died for the salvation of all, declares in 
the same instance the natural unity of 
the human race, its essential distinc- 
tion from other animal species, and the 
equal participation of all men in the 
title of children of the Heavenly 
Father. It is said sometimes that ra- 
cism is neo-paganism. This is an in- 
sult to the pagans who never fell into 
such gross materialism. The worship 
of a so-called predestined animal blood 
(in reality, a carrier of original sin and 
of all the divisions which find their 
source in this sin) is most radically op- 
posed to the Christian worship of the 
redeeming and life-giving blood of the 
Incarnate Word, by which all men who 
do not refuse divine grace are elevated 
to the supernatural unity of God’s 
‘race’ and of the sons of God. From a 
social and cultural point of view ra- 
cism, to an unimaginable degree, de- 
grades and humiliates reason, thought, 


science and art, which are henceforth 
made subservient to flesh and blood 
and are stripped of their natural 
‘catholicity.’ Among all the types of 
barbarism which threaten mankind 
to-day it inflicts on man the most in- 
trinsically inhuman and hopeless bar- 
barism, since it welds them to biolog- 
ical categories and fatalities from 
which no exercise whatsoever of their 
liberty permits them to escape.” 

Since all three elements entering into 
the moral composition of the Color 
Line are immoral, our final appraisal 
of this pernicious social custom is, to 
use mathematical language, that the 
Color Line is immoral to the third de- 
gree. This conclusion is confirmed by 
an editorial in the May 17, 1947, issue 
of America, a responsible and authori- 
tative review of the week, which states: 
“It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that racial segregation is a moral ques- 
tion; in plain words, that it is a grave 
sin, just as adultery and murder are 
grave sins.”’ 




















- The Priest and Systematic Catechetics © 


By Ricut Rev. Mscr. WILLIAM J. SPIEGEL 


The Greek word, xarnxetv or Kkatnxif- 
ew (to speak from above, to resound), 
was adopted in Apostolic times to sig- 
nify instruction in the Christian relig- 
ion. St. Luke uses the word in the 
first chapter of his Gospel. Untrans- 
lated it was taken over by the Latin 
Fathers, and still untranslated it ac- 
quired the character of a technical 
term in many modern languages. To- 
day Catechetics may be defined as the 
scientific and practical direction in the 
instruction and education of youths 
and neophytes to Christian maturity. 

Christ was the first catechist. He 
did not hesitate to give to His teaching 
office a place of prominence. While 
His universal kingship and eternal 
priesthood possess a greater inner dig- 
nity, we hear Him say to Pilate: ‘ahis 
is why I was born, and why I have 
come into the world, to bear witness 
to the truth.” And to the crowd who 
would detain Him He said: “I must 
proclaim the Kingdom of God, for this 
is why I have been sent.’”’ The Scrip- 
tures bear testimony to the intense 
activity of Jesus Christ as a teacher. 
The eternal truths which He taught 
were not to pass away. They were to 
continue for the salvation of men. 

That these truths might never die, 
Jesus founded a living teaching office 
and in the most solemn manner en- 
dowed it with the prerogative of in- 
fallibility. According to the disposi- 
tion of Christ, this teaching office is the 
first, if not the most important, com- 
mission entrusted to His Church. And 
in the Church the teaching authority 


rests in the first place with him who 


has the supreme pastoral care of the 
flock of Christ, the Roman Pontiff, 
successor of St. Peter. Along with 
him, the bishops collectively have the 
sacred trust to guard the teachings of 
Christ, to interpret and expound their 
meaning. The exclusive authority and 
the ultimate responsibility to instruct 
and educate in matters of Christian 
faith lie in the hands of the episcopacy. 
But the teaching of the word of God is 
an extensive operation. For this 
reason the bishop is empowered by 
divine authority to select, ordain, and 
commission co-laborers. These co- 
laborers do not share in the infalli- 
bility of the supreme teaching author- 
ity, and they are not empowered to 
judge in matters of faith, but through 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders they re- 
ceive the grace of God to share in the 
divine commission of the Church to 
teach. 


The Priest as Catechist 


In speaking therefore of the relation 
of the priest to catechetics, it must be 
remembered that his commission is 
contingent upon the will of the bishop, 
that his doctrine must be the doctrine 
of the bishop, whose doctrine in turn 
must be the doctrine of the Universal 
Church, which is assured of freedom 
from error by communion with the 
Holy See. Nor does it end here, for 
the Apostolic Church can teach only 
what Christ commanded to be taught, 
and Christ in turn proclaims: “My 
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teaching is not My own, but His who 
sent Me.” 

The position of the priest in regard 
‘ to catechetics, whether systematic or 
unsystematic, is thus one of depend- 
ence upon the bishop. But it is def- 
initely not the burdensome relation 
of the servant to the master, but a 
friendly relationship in the participa- 
tion and teaching of, that truth which 
makes us free. Nor does the authority 
of the supreme teaching office over the 
priest catechist end with the supervis- 
ion of the matter taught. Canon Law 
determines that catechetical instruc- 
tion of the faithful is the personal and a 
most important duty of the pastor, and 
that priests and other clerics, who are 
not lawfully prevented, must assist the 
pastor in this most holy work and may 
be punished by the Ordinary if they 
fail to do so. Canon 1336 gives the 
local Ordinary the right to regulate 
instructions in Christian doctrine 
through legislation. These regulations 
constitute the beginning of systematic 
catechetics. For systematic catechet- 
ics concerns itself, not so much with 
the order or pattern followed in the 
individual instructions, but with the 
achievement of a definite purpose in 
the pupil. In our case a system must 
be employed which will carefully, in- 
tegrally, and completely cover the 
teachings of divine revelation and 
create a Catholic mind and heart in 
the catechumen. Christ, the first 
catechist, followed a system in teach- 
ing the crowds as well as the future 
teachers. ‘He spoke to them in par- 
ables.... These things I did not tell 
you from the beginning. ... Many 
things yet I have to say to you, but 
you cannot bear them now.” Of the 
little ones in Christ, St. Paul says: “I 
fed you with milk, not with solid food, 
for you were not yet ready for it.” 


Christian: antiquity boasts of the 
flourishing days of the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria. Augustine was 
not too busy to write that great classic, 
“De Catechizandis Rudibus.”’ During 
the age of faith a man’s intellectual 
standing was judged by his ability to 
present supernatural truths in a sys- 
tematic manner. The forces of error 
which arose in the darkness of the 
sixteenth century were met by the 
systematic presentation and teaching 
of Christian doctrine under the guid- 
ance of such monumental works as the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
official handbook of the parish priest. 
The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more emphasizes the importance of 
systematic instructions. The Ency- 
clical of Pius X, ‘“‘Acerbo nimis,”’ de- 
sired uniformity in this important 
matter and enjoined the obligation 
upon the Ordinaries, ‘‘effective at once 
and in every detail,’ to enforce its 
rigid regulations. The Encyclical was 
quite clear that instructions be given 
systematically, for it refers to the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent as 
the official textbook. 


Coéperation between Priest and School 


In view of all this insistence, what 
is the attitude of the priest to sys- 
tematic catechetics to-day? Let us dis- 
tinguish between the systematic in- 
struction of children, of the faithful, 
and of converts. 

In the matter of the catechetical in- 
struction of children who attend our 
parochial schools, the priest should be 
deeply grateful for the careful and 
efficient work of the Diocesan School 
Board. There is only one thing for the 
priest to do, and that is codperate. He 
is definitely not codéperating with the 
system if he neglects the teaching of 
catechism in the school room, if he does 
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not acquaint himself thoroughly with 
the plan his teachers are bound to fol- 
low, if he explains Baptism to a group 
of children who are currently memor- 
izing the Commandments of the 
Church; nor if he explains why Notre 
Dame lost last Saturday when the 
day’s catechism lesson calls for a study 
of the virtue of faith. 

In teaching ¢hildren who attend the 
public schools, the priest will do well to 
adopt the system which is prescribed 
for the parochial schools. It. is also 
advisable to use the same catechism 
for all groups of children of the parish. 

The answer to the question of the 
attitude of the priest towards sys- 
tematic catechetics of the little ones 
seems to be very simple. Regarding 
systematic catechetics for the older 
members of his flock, there ordinarily 
seems to be no satisfactory answer as 
far as the priest is concerned. The 
reason does not lie in the fact that the 
arrangement of a course of studies for 
the systematic instruction of adults in 


religious truths is a serious difficulty.” 


The difficulty lies in the fact that our 
people seem to have lost interest in 
acquiring further knowledge of reli- 
gious truths. It may be possible to 
gather together a few to form a study 
or discussion club, or to find a dozen at 
a meeting of some parish society who 
are willing to absorb a little systematic 
instruction. The vast majority will, 
however, not respond to any invitation 
to take a course in religion. The 
priest’s problem is, therefore, not so 
much what to teach or what system to 
follow, but rather how to gather his 
flock together for the purpose of teach- 
ing them. 


Courses of Catechetical Instructions 


A fortunate small town or country 
pastor may say: “I have no difficulty. 


Mass attendance on Sunday is 100% in 
my parish, and I give my people a 
catechetical sermon every Sunday 
according to a well-studied plan.” 
But what of the city parish with more 
than one priest, where people have the 
choice of attending different Masses? 
There, too, a systematic course can be 
introduced by mutual agreement of the 
priests, but it will not be effective un- 
less all the people of that parish attend 
their own church every Sunday. While 
this is much to be desired, we know 
that it is not done. 

In some dioceses the issue has been 
met effectively by a rigid program of 
systematic catechetics under the direc- 
tion of the Ordinary. The same in- 
struction is given at every Mass and in 
every church throughout the diocese. 
Not only is the topic assigned, but a 
general outline of the sermon is sent to 
every priest exercising the faculties of 
the diocese. This outline could be 
printed a week in advance in the dio- 
cesan paper, together with questions 
which the reader would be expected to 
be able to answer after hearing the 
Sunday sermon. There is no doubt 
that this system creates an interest in 
religious discussion which redounds in 
favor of faith. 

What is the reaction of the priest to 
this system? It should be favorable; 
in fact, it should be earnestly wel- 
comed. It will save him the trouble of 
selecting a sermon topic; it will en- 
courage him to review his theological 
studies; it will give him an answer to 
any objection voiced against a pro- 
tracted series of catechetical sermons 
by his people if he says simply: ‘‘The 
Bishop ordered it.” 

We might hear a few objections. 
The system leaves no room for origi- 
nality, it issaid. There is always room 
for originality in method, in language, 
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in presentation. There never was room 
for originality in subject-matter. 

“These instructions are too deep for 
my people.”’ While it is true that the 
ignorance of the faithful in matters of 
religion can hardly be exaggerated, we 
certainly are prone to underestimate 
their intelligence. Because they do not 
know, is no argument that they cannot 
be taught. 

“People prefer sermons on topics of 
the day.”” But they need instruction 
in matters of faith. Faith comes by 
hearing, and faith is more necessary 
for eternal salvation than knowledge 
and interpretation of current events. 

“Catechetical instructions are so 
uninteresting, you cannot hold the 
attention of the people.’’ The subject- 
matter is eternally interesting. The 
longing for additional knowledge will 
be stimulated by a systematic presen- 
tation. 

Whatever the reasons advanced for 
or against a uniform course of syste- 
matic catechetics, one thing is certain: 
the good accomplished will outweigh 
the sacrifice of the homiletic freedom 
of the priest for a period of three or 
four years. Many other opportunities 
will present themselves for the delivery 
of well-prepared sermons. 


Instruction of Converts 


Systematic instruction in religion is 
especially indicated in the case of a 
person who seeks admission into the 
Church as an adult. The scope of this 
paper does not include the discussion 
of any systematic preliminary work in 
the field of convert-making; we limit 
ourselves to the actual instruction of 
someone who has more or less agreed to 
inquire into the teaching of the Church. 

The Catholic Church demands more 
than a walk up the sawdust trail or a 
handshake as a condition of member- 


ship. A thorough course of instruction 
must precede the baptism of converts. 
All details, including the extent of the 
instruction, the system, and the 
method are left to the priest. Each 
case will require special study and in- 
dividual treatment. The grace of God 
leads the prospective convert to the 
door of the priest, and from that mo- 
ment much will depend upon the zeal, 
the interest, the patience, the knowl- 
edge, the tact, the system, and the 
method of the priest. The eternal 
salvation of an immortal soul may be 
at stake. Nothing dare be left to 
chance. The priest must at once pro- 
ceed systematically to the formation of 
Jesus Christ in the soul of that man. 
To greet him ever so friendly, but 
hurriedly, and tell him to come back in 
a week because you are too busy, 
might prove disastrous. To ring im- 
mediately for another priest, with the 
remark that Father Jack takes care of 
the convert work, could be interpreted 
as a lack of interest in what your pros- 


‘pect considers the most important 


thing he has ever done. Give him 
some time, and make that first inter- 
view count. A fisherman who has a 
bite goes to work immediately. 

Make him feel at home. St. Augus- 
tine cautions Deogratias to consider 
the comfort of the catechumen. ‘Offer 
him a seat,’’ he writes. ‘Even press 
him to be seated,” he later adds. An 
effort should also be made to set him 
at ease mentally. This can often be 
done by a kind word about a mutual 
acquaintance. The priest, too, must 
be mentally at ease. He must guard 
against distractions and take precau- 
tions that there are no unnecessary 
interruptions. A few questions will 
tell the priest all he needs to know 
about the social, economic, and educa- 
tional circumstances of his prospect. 
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With kindness and tolerance he should 
then inquire into his religious back- 
ground, careful to avoid expressions 
which might be interpreted as ridicule. 
If the candidate knows the Apostles’ 
Creed, the priest might ask him about 
one or the other article. It is quite 
important to gain his confidence in the 
very beginning with a view that, as the 
instructions continue, he will not 
hesitate to ask questions. If he has 
expressed his intention of becoming a 
Catholic, it is proper at this time to 
inquire into his motives. Ask him 
also whether he anticipates a difficulty 
with any particular Catholic doctrine. 
If he does, give him the Catholic 
answer, endeavoring to make the im- 
pression that you are able to give the 
correct explanation to his question 
rather than to impress him with the 
extent of your theological knowledge. 
Before bringing the first interview to a 
close, present him with a catechism and 
assign a lesson. Faerber’s catechism, 
published by B. Herder, is worthy of 
consideration for use as a convert 
catechism. Do not fail to appoint a 
time for the next instruction. 

The first requisite of systematic 
catechetics is punctuality in keeping 
the appointed hour for instruction. 
To the inevitable question: ‘‘How long 
will it take?,”’ the priest will answer 
with caution. No set rule can be 
given. The capacity of the recipient 
may be exhausted after twenty-five 
periods. On the other hand, it may be 
a serious obligation in some cases to 
more than double that number of 
periods. The frequency of instruc- 
tions must depend on circumstances, 
but twice a week seems to approach 
the practical. The length of the in- 
struction period depends on the ability 
of the priest to sustain interest. The 
prospect should not be dismissed before 


he is reminded that only through 
prayer may he expect the grace of God, 
and that faith is definitely a grace. 


Catechist’s Individuality as Factor 
in Instructions 


It is not our purpose to discuss the 
methods which the priest may employ 
in the course of catechetical instruc- 
tions. In fact, no priest will follow one 
method exclusively, nor are all the 
truths of divine revelation submissive 
in their explanation to the same 
method. But every priest will develop 
a system of instructions which will 
forestall unnecessary repetition, as- 
sure progress in the appreciation of the 
faith, and lead to the assimilation of 
divine truths as the basis of a profitable 
life in union with God. The system 
which comprises the special treatment 
of certain truths, the arguments favor- 
ing these truths, the objections voiced 
against these truths, must come, as it 
were, from the very soul of the priest. 
His instruction must be his own. The 
priest cannot use another man’s in- 
struction any more than he can preach 
another man’s sermon. He must 
speak as one having authority. 

In the world of to-day there aré cer- 
tain truths which must be exhaustively 
treated in every priest’s system. For 
example, the Catholic interpretation 
of the “Rule of Faith.’’ Since the 
priest will probably use the expression 
“The Catholic Church teaches’ very 
frequently during the course of instruc- 
tions, it will be well for him to devote 
the first hour to convince his pupil that 
the Church is the divinely appointed 
authority to teach and interpret divine 
revelation. 

Systematic Catechetics will demand 
a careful exposition of every article of 
the Creed. It will take nothing for 
granted. The priest will, above all, 
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guard against giving the impression 
that there is only a slight difference 
between the Catholic interpretation of 
the Creed and that of some of the non- 
Catholic sects. He will devote more 
time to those doctrines of the Church 
which are currently attacked, focusing 
his efforts on the most dangerous doc- 
trine which has been devised by the 
cunning of Satan himself, that one 
religion is as good as the other. 

Time given to the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints will help your 
pupil to answer some of the shop and 
street-corner objections that he will 
encounter when the word is circulated 
that he is taking instructions. Less 
interesting for the teacher and the pu- 
pil, though absolutely essential, is the 
study of the Commandments of God 
and the Church. For the average 
adult this may seem superfluous, but 
again take nothing for granted. Ex- 
plain the nature of sin and the distinc- 
tion between mortal and venial sin. A 
little time devoted to this question 
now, will help reduce the number 
of ‘‘missed-Mass-and-ate-meat-on-Fri- 
day”’ convert confessions. Any at- 
tempt to explain the Sacraments with- 
out a well-devised system will end in 
failure. In connection with Baptism, 
if your convert has been baptized in an 
heretical sect, explain the order to be 
followed in the reception into the 
Church. Show him that conditional 
Baptism is not a repetition of Baptism. 
He will welcome your explanation and 
relay it to his objecting family. 

No doctrine of the Church will affect 
the spiritual life of the convert more 
than the doctrine of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. If he firmly believes that Jesus 
Christ is really, truly, and substan- 
tially present under the form of bread 
and wine, it will cause a change in his 
daily life comparable only to the 


change which would occur in our lives 
if we would lose faith in the Real Pres- 
ence. If he was reared in a church 
which retains the custom of distribut- 
ing “‘communion’’ or celebrating the 
“Lord’s Supper,”’ it is the duty of the 
priest, in all kindness but most firmly, 
to explain to him that he is about to 
receive the true Body and Blood of 
Christ for the first time. 

It has been the experience of every 
priest that a systematic exposition of 
the doctrine of the Church on the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass profoundly impresses 
the convert. Perhaps a system of in- 
structions beginning with Malachy’s 
prophecy, continuing with the priest- 
hood of Christ according to the order 
of Melchisedech, and ending with the 
place of the Sacrifice of the Mass in 
the Catholic Church, would be a short 
cut in the making of sincere converts 
to the faith. 

It happens frequently that, pressed 
for time, the priest will condense the 
teaching of the Church on prayer and 
sacramentals to a single instruction. 
This is not enough. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent devotes more 
pages to the Fourth Part which deals 
exclusively with prayer than to the 
entire Apostles’ Creed! 


Final Preparation of Converts 


As the time approaches for the recep- 
tion into the Church, it is in order to 
review the entire doctrine with a two- 
period session devoted to the reading 
of the Profession of Faith. Part of the 
second period could be devoted to a 
tour of the church with special em- 
phasis on Catholic manners. 

Zealous priests have made the Bap- 
tism of the convert before the comple- 
tion of instructions a part of their 
system. They argue that several in-’ 
structions after Baptism greatly help 
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to cement the tie between the Church 
and the newly baptized. This would 
seem to be an excellent time for a more 
thorough acquaintance with the sac- 
ramentals of the Church, with Catholic 
practice, and a few high lights from the 
Lives of the Saints. 

It cannot be denied that individual 
instruction by the same priest is the 
ideal system of preparing converts for 
reception into the Church. In some 
parishes it happens that all instruc- 
tions are given by the priest on duty. 
While this weekly change of teachers 
might impress the pupil as a practical 
argument for the unity of doctrine, 
there is little said in favor of it by those 
who have been subjected to this sys- 
tem. In other parishes it has been 
found necessary to institute group 
instructions. It is true that some 
people would rather join a class, but it 
is equally true that many do not fit 
into a class. Where group instruction 
is given, arrangements should always 
be made for at least-a few private in- 
structions. 

Discussion of matters Catholic with 
Catholic friends, reading of Catholic 
literature, and attendance at Mass and 
special devotions should be encouraged 
during the time of the catechumenate. 
In some cases impatience will be ob- 
served if the instructions are drawn 


out over too many months. People 
who had attended a Protestant church 
faithfully, will complain that they are 
neither fish nor flesh. It will help some 
to explain to them that as catechu- 
mens they are definitely a part of the 
Catholic Church. 

Relatives are apt to invite the min- 
ister to talk to the prospective convert. 
This should not disturb the priest. In 
fact, very early in the course the priest 
might suggest with great advantage, 
especially to those who come for in- 
structions with the precaution, “I have 
no intention of becoming a Catholic,’’ 
that there is no objection if any doc- 
trine or proof of a doctrine is referred to 
a minister, provided the pupil tell the 
minister that his answer will be taken 
back to the priest. 

In these days of white fields, the 
harvest should be great. It will be, if 
the priest keeps alive the grace that is 
in him through the imposition of hands 
and heeds the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy: “I charge thee in the sight 
of God and Christ Jesus, who will 
judge the living and the dead by His 
coming and by His kingdom: preach 
the word, be urgent in season and out 
of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke, 
with all patience and teaching; .. 
work as a preacher of the gospel, fulfill 
thy ministry.” 











On Episcopal Censures 
By PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


Case.—A residential bishop forbade, 
under penalty of suspension to be in- 
curred zpso facto, any priest, secular or 
Religious, to attend horse races. And 
it happened that Fr. Vincent, a mem- 
ber of a local Mendicant convent, 
while being visited by a certain ex- 
tradiocesan secular priest, was invited 
and taken by this secular priest to a 
horse race. Did both incur suspen- 
sion? 

SoL_uTion.—A censure is defined by 
the Code as “a penalty by which a 
baptized person, delinquent and con- 
tumacious, is deprived of certain 
spiritual goods or goods connected 
with spiritual ones, until he has given 
up his contumacy, and obtained ab- 
solution’ (Canon 2241, § 1). 

Censures are distinguished first into 
excommunication, interdict and sus- 
pension (Canon 2255, § 1). If inter- 
dict and suspension ever come also 
undef vindicative penalties (Canons 
2291, 2298), they are to be interpre- 
ted as censures whenever they are 
given for an undeterminate period of 
time (viz., until the delinquent has 
given up his contumacy, has amended 
himself, has made satisfaction, etc.), 
and as vindicative penalties, on the 
other hand, whenever they are given 


either in perpetuity or for a fixed . 


period of time (for instance, for a 
month, a year, etc.). 

Censures are distinguished secondly 
into censures a@ jure and censures ab 
homine. The first class are inflicted by 
a law (which is perpetual, either uni- 
versal or particular), or by a general 
precept (lacking perpetuity). The 


second class are inflicted by a partic- 
ular precept or by a condemnatory 
sentence. 

Censures are distinguished thirdly 
into late and ferendzx  sententiz; 
those of the first group are incurred by 
the very fact of committing a certain 
crime, without any previous condem- 
natory sentence and even, for the in- 
ternal forum, without any previous 
declaratory sentence.. Those of the 
second group are incurred only after a 
condemnatory sentence, or after a new 
act of the Superior by which he inflicts 
on the delinquent the censure threat- 
ened by the law. 

Censures are distinguished lastly 
into reserved and not reserved, accord- 
ing as they can be absolved by a few or 
by all. Censures ab homine are re- 
served to him who inflicted them or 
gave the sentence, to his competent 
superior, to his successors and deleg- 
ates. Some of the censures reserved a 
jure are reserved to the Ordinary, 
others to the Apostolic See. Among 
the latter, some are reserved simpliciter, 
others specialt modo, others specialis- 
simo modo, according to the facility or 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
faculties to absolve from them (cfr. 
Canon 2245). 


What Persons Are Subject 
to Local Censures? 


According to the Code, ‘‘those who 
are subject to laws or precepts are also 
subject to the penal sanction attached 
thereto, unless they are expressly ex- 
empted”’ (Canon 2226, § 1). Now, 
“laws given for a particular territory 
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bind only those for whom they are 
given and who have a domicile or 
quasi-domicile in that territory and 
actually reside therein, except as noted 
in Canon 14” (Canon 13, § 2). 

In Canon 14 we read: ‘Strangers 
(1) Are not obliged to observe the par- 
ticular laws of their own territory 
while they are absent therefrom, un- 
less non-observance of these laws 
should prove detrimental in their own 
territory, or unless the laws are per- 
sonal. (2) Neither are they bound to 
observe the particular laws of the ter- 
ritory in which they are sojourning, 
with the exception of those that con- 
cern the public welfare or legal formali- 
ties. (3) They must observe general 
laws, even though these laws are not 
enforced in their own territory; they 
are not bound to observe general laws 
if these laws are not binding in the 
place where they sojourn.” 

The stranger, therefore, is not bound 
to particular laws or to the laws of the 
territory or diocese in which he has a 
domicile, during the time that he is 
sojourning outside of this territory or 
diocese, unless their transgression 
should prove detrimental in his own 
territory; for instance, if a pastor 
violates the law of residence, or if one 
of the faithful writes against the supe- 
riors of his territory what is called a 
libellus famosus. Neither is the 
stranger bound to the laws of the terri- 
tory in which he sojourns unless these 
be concerned with the public welfare 
or legal formalities; because if the 
formalities, for instance, of a contract 
are determined by a territorial law, the 
“locus regit actum,”’ as it is commonly 
said; and if the laws are concerned 
with the public welfare of the ter- 
ritory, then the strangers—though not 
obliged positively to promote this 
welfare—are bound not to harm it. 


Under this heading any violation 
which would cause scandal or would be 
an occasion for the local! residents to 
violate the law is certainly prohibited. 
Besides, laws must be observed which 
are specially given forstrangers (Wernz- 
Vidal, I, n. 156). The reason is that 
the public welfare embraces all laws 
the observance of which seems to be 
demanded without discrimination 
(such as local interdict, the requisites 
for adtnission to celebrate Mass), and 
laws which cannot be violated without 
scandal—and laws explicitly given to 
strangers are certainly to be presumed 
such (Vermeersch-Creusen, I, n. 83). 

Finally, as to general laws binding in 
the territory in which one sojourns, 
strangers are obliged to observe them 
in so far as they are general laws. 
Therefore if general laws are only pre- 
ceptive (not penal), strangers are 
bound to observe them, but are not 
subject to the penalty attached by a 
territorial law to their infraction. 
Thus, Vermeersch-Creusen state: “If in 
some territory a general law is sanc- 
tioned by a particular penalty, strang- 
ers, though obliged to observe the law, 
are not subject to the penalty, because 
the addition of the penalty is a partic- 
ular law’’ (III, n. 417). 


Persons Exempt from Local Censures 


In the Code we read: ‘Regulars, 
both men and women, including the 
novices, except those nuns who are not 
subject to regular superiors, are exempt 
with their houses and churches from 
the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary, 
except in the cases provided for by 
law” (Canon 615). Again: ‘Regulars 
unlawfully absent from their houses, 
even under the pretext of having re- 
course to their superiors, do not enjoy 
the privilege of exemption. Regulars 
who have committed a crime outside 
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their house and are not punished by 
their superior, though the latter was 
warned of the fact, can be punished by 
the local Ordinary, even though they 
may have lawfully left their house and 
have returned to it’ (Canon 616). 

The cases provided for by law and in 
which the exemption of regulars is 
limited can be found in Vermeersch- 
Creusen I, n. 718, and in Wernz-Vidal, 
III, n. 404. For our purpose it is suffi- 
cient to note that the “frequentatio 
spectaculorum,” to which Canon 140 
refers, is not enumerated among them. 

Regulars therefore, in so far as they 
are exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the bishop, are not bound by his laws 
and consequently cannot be compelled 
by his censures. But, in all cases in 
which they are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop, they are bound to 
observe his laws and can be punished 
with censures by the bishop, unless 
they have some special privilege. 

Such a privilege has been granted to 
all Mendicants (cfr. Ballerini-Palmieri, 
VII, 81 sqq.; Wernz-Vidal, VII, 228). 
By it, even when they violate a 
bishop’s law to which they are bound, 
they cannot be punished by the bishop 
with interdict, suspension or excom- 
munication. They consequently can 
be punished by him—as far as they are 
his subjects—with other penalties, but 
not with censures. 

Therefore, as to Fr. Vincent, it is 
evident that he has escaped suspen- 
sion, because he is said to be a Mendi- 
‘ cant priest who, on account of the 
privilege of exemption, is not subject 
to the diocesan law prohibiting attend- 
ance at horse races. For, though ‘the 
common obligations of clerics, as laid 
down in Canons 124-142, also bind all 
religious. ...’’(Canon 592), and though 
by Canon 140: “Spectaculis, choreis 
et pompis quz eos dedecent vel qui- 


bus clericos interesse scandalo sit, 
praesertim in publicis theatris ne inter- 
sint,” in our case it is a question of a 
general preceptive law, while the par- 
ticular law of the diocese is in addition 
a penallaw. Fr. Vincent was bound to 
observe the general law; was bound 
also to abide by the judgment of the 
bishop who, by the fact of adding that 
penalty, clearly maintains that assis- 
tance at horse races means in his dio- 
cese a real scandal. But Fr. Vincent 
did not incur suspension—unless it be 
supposed that he is dwelling outside of 
the convent unlawfully. But because 
he has violated that universal law out- 
side of the convent, in case he was not 
punished by his superior after the lat- 
ter had been warned of the fact, he can 
be punished by the bishop—not how- 
ever with suspension, excommunica- 
tion or interdict, due to the special 
privilege granted to Mendicants. | 


Diocesan Censures May 
Embrace Strangers 


As to his visitor, an extradiocesan 
priest, we may ask first whether or not 
the episcopal prohibition explicitly 
embraces strangers. There is no ques- 
tion that it can embrace them; for the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council 
admonishes the residential bishops of 
places where priests are accustomed to 
go for their health to observe these 
stranger priests sedulously and atten- 
tively, and adds: ‘Ut autem hi 
sacerdotes facilius in officio continean- 
tur opportunas poenas constituant 
quibus afficiantur si scandalum deder- 
int vel si quoquo modo aliquid egerint, 
quod sacerdotali munere indignum sit.” 
It further says: ‘“‘Comminari etiam 
possunt suspensionem ipso facto in- 
currendam si publica theatra, cinemat- 
ographa, ludos saltatorios céteraque 
huiusmodi profana spectacula adeant, 
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vel si talarem vestem deponant.” Van 
Hove rigktly comments on this as fol- 
lows: ‘‘S. Congregatio Concilii non pot- 
uisset sine speciali concessione S. Sedis, 
que in casu deficit, derogare iuri comm- 
muni, quod non omnia spectacula, 
choreas et pompas clericis interdicit 
sed tantum que ipsis dedecent. Nec 
ideo ubique est talis poena comminanda 
sed res committitur iudicio Ordinarii. 
Ratio videtur esse frequentationem ta- 
lium spectaculorum in certis locis revera 
nocere bono publico, propter circum- 
stantias particulares, inter quas nu- 
merandum est scandalum. Lex que 
prohibet aliquem actum ponere, quia 
ex eo sequitur scandalum, est lex que 
ordini publico consulit’’(‘‘De Legibus,”’ 
n. 216,ed. 1930). The same explana- 
tion is given by Vermeersch-Creusen, 
I, n. 83, and by Wernz-Vidal, I, n. 156. 
In other words, the Congregation of 
the Council is not derogating Canon 
14, § 1, n. 2, but is rather urging the 
residential bishops to avail themselves 
of it in order to oblige strange priests 
to keep away from secular spectacles. 
And as the frequentatio spectaculorum 
is not referring to legal formalities, it 
follows that such territorial law is 
concerned with the public welfare. In 


our case then, if the bishop explicitly 
included strangers, the extradiocesan 
priest incurred the suspension. 

But let us suppose that the bishop 
in his law did not explicitly mention 
strange priests. What then? Ac- 
cording to Canon 2226, § 1, already 
quoted, ‘‘those who are subject to laws 
or precepts are also subject to the 
penal sanction attached thereto, unless 
they are expressly exempted.” It fol- 
lows that, if strange priests are bound 
to an episcopal law and are not ex- 
pressly exempted from the suspension, 
any one of them who violates the law 
incurs also the suspension. But strang- 
ers are bound to the laws of the ter- 
ritory in which they sojourn whenever 
these laws are concerned with the pub- 
lic welfare. It follows, as Vermeersch- 
Creusen point out (I, n. 83), that 
“quando ipsis legibus positivis tenen- 
tur, tunc peregrini contrahunt adnexas 
censuras et poenas, etiam late senten- 
tie.’”’ Therefore, the extradiocesan 
priest in our case did not evade the 
suspension, unless the bishop had ex- 
pressly exempted strangers from the 
law or from the penalty attached, 
and this exemption is never to be pre- 
sumed. 


Ps 


=> 








Planning the Classroom 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The planning of each of the compo- 
nent parts of the modern school will 
follow directly from the specifications 
established by a thorough considera- 
tion of the physical needs of the educa- 
tional program to be undertaken. The 
number of classrooms in any school 
building can be determined only after a 
study of present enrollment, popula- 
tion trends, and proposed consolida- 
tions. Some State departments of 
education have established a recom- 
mended ratio of standard classroom 
pupils in anticipated enrollment. 

Thus, West Virginia stipulates the 
provision of one classroom for each 33 
pupils expected, and adds that, in 
general, 20 square feet of floor space 
per pupil should be provided. Various 
practices of grade or age grouping and 
organization for instruction within 
individual schools will cause any such 
established ratio to fluctuate, but it 
goes without saying that the ratio 
must be allowed to fluctuate only with- 
in reasonable limits. No school plan- 
ner will establish as standard certain 
ratios that have become current in de- 
populated and overpopulated districts. 


Grade Groupings — 


Proponents of various types of grade 
grouping advocate various ratios of 
classrooms to pupils. The National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
takes no position as to grade grouping 
—such as 8+4, 6-6, or 64-4. Nor does 
the Council make a decision relative 
to the educational desirability of de- 
partmentalization in the elementary 


school, but it concedes that the type 
of grouping and organization will affect 
the size and design of instruction 
rooms. The Council’s recommenda- 
tions in the matter of instruction 
rooms and their equipment are based 
on these assumptions (“‘Guide for 
Planning School Plants,’ Tentative, 
1946, p. 80): 


(1) Elementary schools, age groups 
from ‘‘preschool” through grade 
Six. 

(2) Secondary schools, grade seven 
and beyond. 

(3) Integrated elementary program 
with the basic instruction activi- 
ties accommodated in a class- 
room or learning laboratory for 
the exclusive use of a teacher 
and her permanently assigned 
group of pupils, rather than spe- 
cial instruction rooms for music, 
art, science, homemaking, and 
crafts. 

(4) Departmental organization in 
secondary school, with a por- 
tion of the day, especially in the 
early junior high school years, 
devoted to integrated core sub- 
jects. 


The proposed program of elemen- 
tary education is a factor of primary 
importance in planning classrooms for 
the elementary grades. It is desirable 
that all classrooms for the early ele- 
mentary grades be located on the first 
floor, with individual exits from each 
classroom to a play court or terrace. 
For pupils five to seven years of age, 
toilet facilities connecting with each 
classroom are indicated, and some 
authorities advocate classroom toilet 
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facilities for all elementary grades. 
Budget limitations may place an in- 
superable barrier here, but each class- 
room of the early elementary group 
should have washing facilities and a 
drinking fountain with sanitary bub- 
bler head. The classroom toilet, if 
provided, should be accessible to the 
classroom through the workroom or a 
vestibule. 


Classrooms as ‘‘Laboratories’’ 


The Connecticut, “School Building 
Code’’ tells us that A sont look upon 
the rooms of the school not loosely as 
“classrooms’’ but as laboratories, each 
with its own specific characteristics, 
designed for work of a clearly defined 
nature. It is true that the activities of 
a modern school are extremely varied 
in character, but many of these activi- 
ties require variations in teaching aids 
and equipment rather than in the fac- 
tors that are fundamental in the plan- 
ning of a school building, such as 
sufficient floor area and adequate 
lighting. The rectangular classroom 
has become traditional in school con- 
struction, and although there is no 
reason, per se, why this shape must be 
used, the bfirden rests upon the school 
planner to show that some other type 
is preferable. What we must avoid 
under present conditions of costly con- 
struction is the wasting of space; every 
square foot of area must be put to the 
best possible use. The school should 
have no non-functional areas. Abun- 
dant and well-distributed lighting will 
do away with dark corners that some- 
times result from defective lighting 
systems. ; 

When we come to speak of the di- 
mensions of the classroom, we must 
give attention to the type of the educa- 
tional program. The traditional type 
of school program did not demand in 


excess of 18 square feet per pupil of 
floor space. The modern elementary 
school program may require up to 30 
or over 40 square feet per pupil, es- 
pecially in the kindergarten and early 
elementary classrooms. It is evident 
that school planners must consider the 
possibilities of adequately lighting 
wider rooms, in order to avoid exces- 
sively elongated rooms. ‘With chang- 
ing educational methods and the use 
of movable school furniture,” declares. 
Michigan’s ‘‘Guide for Planning School 
Buildings” (p. 99), “the need for uni- 
lateral lighting is here and there de- 
creasing. Less and less are pupils sit- 
ting at one desk all day, facing in one 
direction. They are moving about in 
active pursuance of their work. Under 
such conditions the value of unilateral 
lighting diminishes.”’ 


Correct Width of Classroom 


What is the correct width of the 
standard classroom? The Connecticut 
“Code” is very specific: the width 
(measured at right angles to windows) 
of rooms usable for instruction or study 
shall be not greater than fwice the dis- 
tance from the floor to the top of the 
glass of windows (italics ours). There 
follows a note to the effect that a width 
of 22’-0” clear is usually most satisfac- 
tory; widths less than 21’-0" or 
greater than 23’-0” are not as a rule 
recommended. In rooms having win- 
dows in two opposite walls, the dis- 
tance between those walls may be 
equal to the sum of the widths per- 
mitted by both banks of windows 
separately. 

From the specifications already 
given it is evident that the clear height 
of rooms usable for instruction or study 
can in no case be less than 11’-6’. 
In its “Proceedings” of 1942, the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
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struction (hereafter referred to as 
NCSC) recommended that, in general, 
the height of a classroom be 12’-0". 
The Council further recommends: (1) 
that the length of a classroom be de- 
termined by the desired seating capac- 
ity of the room; (2) that there be pro- 
vided in the front end of the classroom 
approximately 8’-0” between the first 
row of seats and the front wall; (3) 
that in the rear of the classroom there 
be-provided at least 3’-0” between the 
last row of seats and the rear wall; (4) 
that for safety and convenience in 
passing up and down the classroom, 
aisles next to walls be at least 30” 
wide; (5) that intermediate aisles be 
at least 18” wide. 

Various State codes and other ac- 
ceptable manuals on school construc- 
tion specify different amounts of floor 
space per pupil, ranging roughly from 
15 to 40 square feet. They note also 
that additional space may be required 
for added educational activities in the 
school. If we accept a standard class- 
room width of 22’-0", it becomes evi- 
dent that a large floor area per pupil 
may unduly elongate the classroom. 
Perhaps the solution is to be found in 
wider classrooms with bilateral light- 
ing; here the width could be increased 
to as much as 44’-0". We believe this 
width to be excessive, not because it 
destroys the possibility of satisfactory 
lighting, but because great width 
creates the same difficulties or hazards 
that result from excessive length of the 
classroom. Pupils seated at the edge 
of a very wide classroom will have the 
same difficulty in hearing the words of 
instruction and seeing the blackboard 
or the bulletin board as have the pupils 
seated at the rear of a very long class- 
room. Perhaps more study and exper- 
imentation are needed to determine the 
exact hearing and seeing limits of the 


pupil under normal classroom condi- 


tions. 
Ratio of Floor to Window Space 


Another norm of great importance in 
determining the floor area of a room 
used for study or instruction is the 
ratio of that floor area to the net glass 
area of window space. It is commonly 
accepted that the floor area should not 
be greater than five times the net glass 
area. It is much better if the glass area 
stands to the floor area in the ratio of 
1:4. At this point we should specify 
the square feet of floor area per pupil 
to be allowed for various activities. 
The Connecticut Code gives the fol- 
lowing specifications: 


PGtom aes cn sat cw ke 4 ko 25-35 
Auditorium— 

fimed seats..: 2.060.055. 6.5-7.0 

movable seats.......... 6.0-6.5 
Cafeteria—(exclusive of 

serving space)........ 10-12 

Commercial— 

Typing laboratory...... 20-30 

Stenography laboratory. 20-25 

he otha penny . 20-25 
Elementary... . 25 plus 
English— 

ERS t's 5 ose s,s 25-30 
pocdtation. )66060).000.5: 20-25 
Gymnasium..............* 50-100 

Homemaking— 

Foods laboratory....... 35-40 

Clothing laboratory..... 30-40 

Planning laboratory..... 40-50 
Kindergarten............. 35 plus 
Languages............... 20-25 
Library—Reading Room.. 25-30 
Mathematics............. 20-25 
RA hs din 505s re 6 Os 25 plus 
Science—laboratories..... . 35-40 
er ae ee ea 50-60 
Social Studies—laboratory 25-30 


Essential and Desirable Equipment 0 


Standard specifications in the plan- 
ning of classrooms require that, in ad- 
dition to mere classroom space, provi- 
sion be made for heating and ventila- 
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tion, blackboards, bulletin boards, sup- 
ply cabinets, and bookcases. There 
are other desirable features whose in- 
stallation depends in great part upon 
the character of the school program 
and the capacity of the school budget. 
These features include such items as a 
room clock, temperature control, elec- 
tric outlets for lighting, projection and 
vacuum cleaning, interphone connec- 
tions, radio connections, and project 
lockers. West Virginia’s “Standards 
for Schoolhouse Construction”’ divides 
recommended equipment into two 
classes, essential and desirable. Under 
the heading of essential they list: 

(1) Storage space for pupils’ cloth- 
ing. In every school building there 
should be ample provision for each 
pupil to store wraps and other belong- 
ings in a neat, safe, and conveniently 
accessible location. Distinguishing be- 
tween elementary schools and high 
schools, this manual recommends that, 
in each classroom for the lower elemen- 
tary grades, clothes storage should be 
provided within the room, readily 
accessible to the pupil, and easily 
supervised by the teacher. Lockers or 
wardrobes are preferable; the use of 
cloakrooms should be discouraged. In 
high schools and junior high schools, 
recessed corridor lockers, in full view 
to discourage tampering, should be 
provided for each pupil. Separate 
locker rooms and locker alcoves are 
undesirable. 

(2) Adequate storage space for mate- 
rials and equipment. 

(3) Chalkboards. A minimum of 
twenty lineal feet of chalkboard is 
standard for each classroom. This 
amount should be substantially in- 
creased in rooms used for mathematics 
classes. Chalkboards are not to be 
placed on the same wall with windows. 
First’ quality slate is the preferred 


material for chalkboards; boards of 
gypsum or the best grade of structural 
glass are acceptable. Heights and 
sizes of chalkboards should conform to 
the following tables: 


Distance 
Width from Floor 
of to Top of 


Chalk- Chalk 
Grades board Trough 
1—8 (one-teacher 

schools) 48” 24” 
1-2 42” 26” 
34 42” 28” 
5-6 42” 30” 
7-12 42” 32” 


(4) Tackboards. Tackboards in area 
equal to chalkboards should be pro- 
vided in all classrooms. They should 
be light in color, easily pierced, fairly 
retentive, and capable of withstand- 
ing repeated tacking. Cork board is 
preferred. Trim around chalkboard 
and tack board is recommended. It 
may be of metal or kiln-dried ,hard- 
wood. Best practice makes the trim 
plain and narrow. 

(5) Bookcases. Ample bookcases 
and storage cabinets are essential for 
general teaching supplies and for indi- 
vidual pupil materials (NCSC Pro- 
ceedings, 1946). There should be a 
teacher’s bookcase and another for the ~ 
use of the pupils. These features may 
be free-standing or built into the rear 
or side walls. Probably the best ar- 
rangement is to provide interchange- 
able cabinet units in standard recesses. 
Some elementary schools provide a 
workroom connecting with the class- 
room or a workroom connecting two 
classrooms. Usually, however; it is 
preferable to add this space to the 
classroom. If desired, a semi-separa- 
tion can be effected by the arrange- 
ment of furniture. 

Under the head of desirable equip- 
ment the following recommendations 
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are made (‘‘Standards for Schoolhouse 
Construction,” pp. 42-43): 


(1) built-in magazine rack; 

(2) wash basin or sink; 

(3) metal hanger strips over chalk- 
board, for use in hanging maps 
and charts; 

(4) picture molding on walls; 

(5) built-in display counters. 


Color Scheme of Walls and Ceiling 


The color scheme of walls and ceil- 
ings is a factor of major importance in 
planning the ideal classroom. It is rec- 
ommended that the ceiling be white, 
ivory, or light cream with a light re- 
flecting factor of 75-80%; that the 
colors of the upper walls have a light 
reflecting factor of 50-60%; and that 
a glossy finish be avoided. The great 
aim is the achievement of brightness- 
balance, the key to visual comfort and 
efficiency. ‘‘Acceptable brightness- 
balance can be established in a visu.l 
environment where critical seeing is 
done,” declares a writer in NCSC 
Proceedings of 1946, “‘if the brightness- 
differences within the central field are 
kept as great as possible while the 
brightness-differences between the cen- 
tral field and the brightness found in 
the surrounding and peripheral fields 
are kept as small as possible.... An 
environment having absolute condi- 
tions of brightness-balance cannot be 
attained in a schoolroom, and hence 
unity of brightness cannot be con- 
sidered as a practical goal. It is de- 
sirable, however, to reduce the bright- 
ness-differences to a reasonable mini- 
mum dy eliminating the sources of 
excessively high brightness and by in- 
creasing the brightness of the dark 
areas which fall within the total visual 
field.””’ From a study of brightness- 
balance comes this simple directive: 
plan lighting and interior finish in 


terms of brightness ratios for eye com- 
fort and health. 

The right choice of floors and floor 
coverings contributes in no small de- 
gree to the general comfort and the 
homelike appearance of the classroom. 
We have found that hues of low inten- 
sity but of only medium low value are 
commonly recommended. The colors 
of floor coverings should harmonize 
with room finishes. Quiet and re- 
silient materials are, of course, best in 
rooms used for instruction or study. 
The early elementary classroom floor 
should be resilient, comfortably warm, 
and finished in a manner that will not 
soil the clothing of pupils working and 
playing on the floor. Waxed hard- 
wood, battleship linoleum, and rubber 
tile have proved satisfactory. The 
Connecticut Code presents linoleum 
and asphalt tile as the preferred types 
of floor covering, but indicates that 
cork, rubber tile, and wood are suitable 
for consideration. Nor are these 
specifications limited to the lower 
grades; the same principles apply to 
classroom floors for the upper elemen- 
tary grades except that warmth is not 
so important. 


Seating and Educational Aids 


Not to be overlooked in the equip- 
ping of the standard classroom is the 
proper seating of the pupil. The pro- 
gram of activities has a large part in 
determining the type of seating. The 
NCSC choice is the movable seat and 
desk combination or the posture chair 


and table; both these types provide 
satisfactory seating in elementary 
classrooms. The movable seat-desk 


units or tables and posture chairs are 
indicated in high school classrooms, 
but in certain types of secondary school 
programs the tablet-arm chair is pref- 
erable. In all cases, both in elemen- 
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tary and secondary schools, attention 
must be given to the selection of proper 
sizes of seating units. 

Each classroom, elementary or sec- 
ondary, must be equipped with ade- 
quate and conveniently located elec- 
tric outlets for the operation of audio- 
visual aids and for any other activities 
requiring electric service. The modern 
school must anticipate a fast-growing 
program of audio-visual education, and 
plan the building to facilitate this. 
John E. Marshall, supervisor of sur- 
veys and schoolhouse planning in West 
Virginia, sounds a warning to school 
planners: ‘Do expect radio, films, 
slides, and records to be used in every 
classroom... .. Do provide a built-in 
speaker cable between auditorium 
stage and the probable location of the 
projector.’”! 

The high school recitation, aca- 
demic, or interchangeable room, as dis- 
tinguished from the more highly spe- 


1**Do’s and Don’ts” in The American School 
and University (1947-48), p. 209. 


cialized laboratories and shops, scarcely 
demands separate treatment here. 
The longer class period, with a portion 
of it for directed study, creates a de- 
mand for more desk space for texts, 
reference books, and note books. Cer- 
tain informal small group activities 
within the classroom require informal 
seating and, consequently, increased 
floor area. Of importance to the aver- 
age parish high school is the NCSC 
recommendation that “in very small 
high schools, with considerable varia- 
tion in class size, space utilization 
might be increased by providing ¢lass- 
rooms of different sizes.” It is com- 
monly estimated that there is lost 
motion where there are less than 
eighteen students in a high school 
classroom; certainly there is lost space 
when there are less than eighteen 
students in a classroom designed to 
accommodate twice that number. 

Of the highly specialized labora- 
tories and shops of the secondary 
school, we shall speak at another time. 











Communication from Our Readers 


Visitation of the Sick 
REVEREND FATHERS: 


I have just returned from a funeral, 
and some sad comments that I heard 
recalled to me in a very vivid way the 
remark of Our Lord: ‘Has no one 
been found to return and give glory to 
God except this stranger?” 

It was at the funeral of a Catholic 
doctér who died after prolonged suffer- 
ings due to intestinal cancer. In his 
medical career he had taken care of 
many priests, had been a faithful and 
generous contributor to his parish. 
Yet, during his long and painful illness 
he was not visited by a single clerical 
patient—even the pastor who used to 
send him a reminder if the doctor did 
not attend the parish Mass on Sunday 
so tuat the weekly contribution would 
not be overlooked. During all his ill- 
ness he was visited every week by a 
Protestant minister whom he had 
taken care of, and who would bring him 
flowers. The doctor who was a very 
self-sacrificing man was deeply hurt 
by the neglect of his former clerical 
patients. “I know that the priests are 


busy, but my father put himself out 
many a time for their sake,’’ was the 
comment of his daughter. 

In my hospital work I have heard a 
good number of patients say: ‘Father 
‘X’ did not even come to see me. 
Wait till I see him again.”” These and 
like comments from patients are per- 
haps forceful reminders of what Catho- 
lic patients expect from the priests 
whom they have helped in many a 
way. Are the priests too busy to drop 
in and to pay a cheery visit to hospital 
patients? Or are they falling down on 
one of their important duties, on some- 
thing that the people will always re- 
member and recall with sorrow, if not 
in anger? Forgetfulness towards a 
patient may alienate a whole family 
and leave a rather unfortunate im- 
pression in those who know about it. 
May we not find new material for our 
examination of conscience as regards 
the sacerdotal care of sick people? 
The spiritual results, the gratitude 
gained, the good impression created, 
should be an added inducement for a 
great concern for the sick. 

CHAPLAIN. 
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Answers to Questions 


Doers of the Detestable 
by Equivalency 


Question: I am sending a clipping 
from the well-known Hygeia Health 
Magazine. Everybody reads this, 
and I presume our’nurses are no ex- 
ception. In this clipping (which, as 
the cover implies, is the principal ar- 
ticle of the January, 1948, issue), the 
subject is treated just as a natural 
affair without any reference to morals. 
It is likely that most women (certainly 
non-Catholic women) do not connect 
the matter to morals. 

Since this is coming right down to 
our own people and at this time, may I 
ask you whether these operations 
(salpingectomy for women and vasec- 
tomy for men, which are very much 
different from removing the ovaries or 
the testicles), could be tolerated by 
Catholic theology? If a confessor 
were to concede the lawfulness of these 
slight operations (?), it would not be 
long before our younger people would 
be sterilized before marriage. 

As this article comes out in a regu- 
lar magazine, it will be read by many 
and it may be very attractive; the 
younger generation will publicize it. 
The ‘‘fear’’ seems to be the only reason 
why the suggestion should not be 
practised by all. The author does 
all he can to remove that “fear.” I 
would like to hear from you on this 
subject. 

A WoRRIED PASTOR. 


Answer: The article referred to is 
entitled “Why Fear Sterilization?” 
In it the author builds up a case for 
sterilization by describing modern 
methods for men and women, by insist- 
ing on the painlessness and simplicity 
of these operations, and by emphasiz- 
ing the many so-called blessings de- 
rived therefrom. Among the latter 


are the removal of the fear of future 
pregnancies, endangering the mother’s 
life, the avoidance of feebleminded 
offspring, and the usual stock argu- 
ments for eugenic sterilization. Since 
the whole affair is made very simple, 
painless and plausible without any re- 
gard to the moral issue, the article will 
appeal to many, possibly evento Catho- 
lics. 

This article is a patent example of 
the end justifying the means, and is in- 
dicative of the current trend of thought 
whereby expediency, utility and the 
avoidance of sacrifice and mortification 
become the norm of what is right and 
wrong. Catholics cannot subscribe 
to such teaching, and must be pro- 
tected from the contaminating in- 
fluence of such writings. The sim- 
plicity, painlessness and expediency of 
sterilization cannot justify it according 
to Catholic moral teaching. The late 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, in the 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
stated definitely: ‘“‘Christian doctrine 
establishes and the light of human rea- 
son makes it most clear that private 
individuals have no other power over 
the members of their bodies than that 
which pertains to their natural ends; 
and they are not free to destroy or 
mutilate their members, or in any other 
way render themselves unfit for their 
natural functions, except when no 
other provision can be made for the 
good of the whole body.” 

These few words of the Holy Father 
succinctly state the Catholic position. 
It is this teaching that must counteract 
the harmful influence of neo-pagan 
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morality. Particularly should it be 
brought to the attention of Catholic 
doctors and nurses, to the married as 
well as to those who are about to be 
married. In these sad days the real 
purpose of marriage must be reémpha- 
sized, and not how to frustrate it by 
gravely sinful conduct which includesin 
the one act multiple rather than simple 
sins. To violate God’s law in this 
serious matter is bound to have harm- 
ful effects both on the individual and 
on society. 

The reasons given in articles like the 
one mentioned are not always true. 
The possible danger of future pregnan- 
cies has often been exaggerated, as has 
been shown in many cases. Even 
granting that such a danger does exist, 
a loving trust in Divine Providence and 
the practice of Christian mortification 
(a lost art among many of the married) 
will be much better than tampering 
with the moral law. A physical evil 
endured for the sake of God is far 
better than the commission of a moral 
evil for any purpose whatsoever. 
Against prevailing immorality Catho- 
lics must be taught that marriage was 
not instituted for mere pleasure, that 
all things are not lawful, that there are 
sacred and serious duties imposed on 
those who are married. Only when 
matriage is considered in the true light 
of its sacred character, will these evil 
practices be avoided. It is not diffi- 
cult to see the necessity of reading the 
“Casti Connubii” rather than ‘Why 
Fear Sterilization?” 

The answer to the questions can be 
brief. Salpingectomy and vasectomy, 
as well as any other mutilating proce- 
dure, are not lawful unless done for the 
good of the whole body. They are 
never lawful when they are per- 
formed for contraceptual or eugenic 


purposes. 


Children Confirmed Out of 
Bounds? 


Question: Sometimes, for their want 
of necessary knowledge, age, or both, 
I have to refuse to admit Mexican- 
American children to Confirmation, 
but often I am smugly informed two 
weeks later on that they have been 
brought down to a neighboring diocese 
in Mexico with no permission of 
mine and are confirmed with no ques- 
tions asked. At the same time Con- 
firmation was conferred on the neo- 
Confirmati’s infant brothers or sisters, 
who would not normally be confirmed 
in the United States for another ten 
years. Some of their neighbors often 
say to me: ‘‘Why should I study a 
lot of ‘stuff’ for a year here, when I 
can go down to N., in Mexico, and be 
confirmed next Sunday?’ How do 
you suggest I go about stopping this, 
which is definitely such an abuse? 


SOUTHWESTERN PRIEST. 


Answer: The children you speak of 
are American-born, but their parents 
are Mexican migrants. While this 
does not justify their being confirmed 
in Mexico as infants and on up, yet it 
does make the attitude of the parents 
understandable. And the chances are 
that, when the confirming Bishop 
comes to the given place, he doesn’t 
know who are and who are not domi- 
ciled there; and the local priest may 
consider that ‘the parents are still 
Mexicans of the migrant class and have 
no more than a quasidomicile in the 
United States. The only way of pre- 
venting these children from being con- 
firmed before they are. old enough 
to receive First Communion is to con- 
vince the parents that Confirmation is 
given to make full-grown Christians, 
afd that full-grown Chrisians, once 
they come to the use of reason, have to 
live their religion; and this they can- 
not do without learning their religion 
and being formed in it, as they are in 
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the temporal order by food and exercise 
to enable them to have not only growth 
and height, but also strength, vitality 
and beauty. Yet, when we see how 
relatively well these poor Mexicans do 
in an alien atmosphere and among even 
unsympathetic Catholics of Ameri- 
can rearing, we realize what a fortunate 
thing it has been that the Church 
allowed the practice of infant Confir- 
mationamong Spanish-speaking people; 
for this seems the only element that 
makes the Mexican migrants relatively 
better than the same kind of immi- 
grants are without infant Confir- 
mation. The Church desires, of course, 
that Confirmation should precede First 
Communion; hence, it is hard to find 
a justification for the postponing of 
Confirmation until the eleventh or 
twelfth year in the hope that the chil- 
dren will be better grounded in their 
religion. I remember telling a bright 
assistant, just a year before the Decree 
on early Communion, that children 
should be allowed to make their First 
Communion around seven years old. 
He said this would close our parochial 
schools, because thereupon parents 
would take the children out of the 
schools after making their First Com- 
munion. The events showed that the 
priest was speaking from the stand- 
point of wrong practice. 


Must Bishop Have Testimonial 
Letters under Canon 993, §4, 
for His Own Subjects? 


Questions: (1) I get requests from 
a dozen or more bishops with students 
in our seminary for testimonial letters 
from the local Ordinary of this diocese 
before those bishops proceed to ordina- 
tion. We of the faculty have already 
testified to the fitness of these students 
for ordination, indicating that they 
qualify not only negatively (inasmuch 
as they are free from impediments, ir- 


regularities and censure), but also are 
positively possessed of the required 
priestly virtue, character and knowl- 
edge. On getting these requests I 
send the names in to the Chancery 
Office and ask for the testimonial 
letters. Thereupon I receive a tele- 
phone call from the Chancery Office, 
and assured by the spoken word that 
everything is all right; then the testi- 
monial letters are forthwith issued. 

Now, is there not a rule of law to 
the effect that he who is certain need 
not strive to become more certain. 
Does Canon Law as a matter of fact 
compel me to carry coals to New- 
castle? 

(2) Then I have another query as 
to a seminarian changing seminary 
and bishop. Are the testimonial let- 
ters required in this case? 

SEMINARY RECTOR. 


Answers: (1) The very wording of 
the Canon does seem to suppose that 
the testimonial letters are to provide 
for a different era of the student’s life 
than the letters of recommendation 
issued by the seminary rector or his 
equivalent. Besides, we have good 
reason for supposing that students sent 
to a central or a de facto regional semi- 
nary can be considered by a fiction of 
law to be still in their own diocese as 
far as scrutiny of conduct is concerned. 
Something similar happened some 
years ago, and the doubt was decided 
by the Holy Father himself in 1934. 
It concerned the jurisdictional status of 
the priests of the Archdiocese of Milan 
in charge of the Villa for the seminar- 
ians of that archdiocese, actually 
located in the Diocese of Lodi. The 
decision was never published in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, but Father 
Bouscaren quotes it in his Canon Law 
Digest (Volume II, page 425), and I am 
taking the liberty to transcribe this im- 
portant clarification of a principle of 
law long known in the canonical as well 
as in the civil field: 
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SEMINARY VILLA, THOUGH IN ANOTHER 
Di0cEsE, CONSIDERED AS ANNEX 
TO SEMINARY 


“Certain questions having arisen be- 
tween the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Milan and the Bishop of Lodi} regard- 
ing the jurisdiction of the latter bishop 
over a villa situated in his diocese but 
belonging to the seminary of the Car- 
dinal’s archdiocese in Milan, the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities, in a letter to the Cardinal, 
reported the following decision upon 
the matter, as coming from His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI: 

“The villa in this case, considered in 
a material sense (grounds and build- 
ings), evidently forms part of the dio- 
cese in which it is; but, considered in a 
formal sense (Superiors, students, 
Sisters, servants, etc.), it is merely an 
extension and annex of the seminary 
itself. Hence, as regards its internal 
government, and in particular as re- 
gards confessions, preaching, the con- 
ferring of sacred orders, and the hold- 
ing of funeral services within the limits 
of the villa, it depends exclusively upon 
the Bishop of the seminary; especially 
in view of Canons 201, §3, 337, §1, 1357, 
§§1-3, and 1368. Itis, of course, taken 
for granted that the Ordinary of the 
diocese within whose limits is located 
the villa, which belongs to the seminary 
of another diocese, has given his con- 
sent in the first place to its being estab- 
lished there (Private; S. C. Stud., 
Letter, July 26, 1934).”—J1 Monitore 
Ecclesiastico, 1934, p. 264 


From the above we can conclude 
that, when a bishop sends his semi- 
narians outside of his diocese to a 
school, they can be considered as still 
under his surveillance, and that the 
faculty reports directly to him and acts 


practically as if they themselves. were 
in his own diocese. Hence, the bishop 
does not need less certainty as to the 
negative fitness of the students for 
ordination than he already possesses by 
semi-annual reports on studies, spiritu- 
ality and conduct, and especially by 
the formal recommendation of the 
faculty for ordination. 

(2) As to seminarians changing 
both seminary and bishop, the testi- 
mony of the seminary alone could be 
the equivalent of formal testimonial 
letters; but for the sake of the records 
and as a re-check on the recommen- 
dation of the seminary rector to the 
new bishop, formal testimonial letters 
would seem at least highly desirable. 


Can There Be Extra-Territorial 
Parishioners? 


Question: A group of us priests were 
discussing the question of whether a 
bishop could permit a family or several 
families to be affiliated to their former 
parish, although at the present time 
they live outside the territorial limits 
of that same former parish but still 
within the limits of the diocese itself. 
One objection urged was this: if the 
extra-territorial pastor assisted at a 
mixed marriage in a home of this kind 
without the express delegation of 
the local Ordinary or of the pastor of or 
the assistant of the territorial parish, 
the marriage would be invalid. What 
is your opinion of the point raised? 

CURIOSUS ET INCERTUS. 


Answer: What we have already 
seen as happening across diocesan bor- 
ders can surely happen within diocesan 
borders. Quite true, parishes are to 
have fixed boundaries, but, in the 
absence of a direct prohibition of the 
Code, what prevents a bishop aggregat- 
ing this or that family or several 
families by a special act? In that 
event the extra-territorial pastor can 
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assist validly at a marriage in the 
home of his aggregated parishioner; 
so also the territorial pastor. Accord- 
ingly, the given family has in a sense 
two parishes, at least as far as valid 
marriage is concerned within the home. 
They are the formal parishioners of the 
old parish and the material parish- 
ioners of the territorial parish. One 
would hardly question the validity of 
confessions heard in that villa of the 
Archdiocese of Milan by a priest hav- 
ing only the jurisdiction of the Diocese 
of Lodi. A similar thing can happen 
where a cleric of a Religious congre- 
gation has a reserved sin and goes to 
confession to one of his confréres with 
diocesan jurisdiction. Also, if a priest 
incurred a reserved suspension and 
went to a retreat house conducted by 
an exempted congregation and made a 
closed retreat there, he could be ab- 
solved from the suspension by a priest 
with jurisdiction from his own Ordin- 
ary, just as if he went into another dio- 
cese for absolution. 


The Pastor and the Two Assistants 
Argue about Mass Offerings 
As Taxable Income 


Question: The argument is still on. 
The pastor says that offerings for 
daily Mass and stole fees may not be 
regarded as ‘‘wages’” for work per- 
formed, and therefore must be gifts, 
which are not taxable. The first as- 
sistant says they must be regarded 
as the regular income of practically 
every priest in parish work, and 
should therefore be included in tax- 
able income. 

The second assistant says that legal 
fees are prescribed by our diocesan 
statutes—$1 for a Low Mass, $2 for 
a Baptism, etc.—and these must be 
included in our income tax returns. 
Any offering above and beyond that 
prescribed by the statutes should be 
regarded as gifts given intuttu per- 
sone—and are not taxable. Please 


come to our rescue through the pages 
of THe HomILetic. 
PAROCHUS HESITANS. 


Answer: In The Jurist, the Catholic 
University canonical publication, for 
January, 1943, and again for January, 
1944, Father Kenneth R. O’Brien of 
Los Angeles made a real contribution 
to the entire subject of donations 
given priests in view of their sacred 
functions and general work; he showed 
from court decisions that priestly sup- 
port is in the nature of conditional 
donations, and not at all hire and salary 
or professional earnings. He quoted 
the case Bogardus vs. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue decided before the 
Supreme Court on November 8, 1937, 
and quoted the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Sutherland to this effect: ‘The 
statute definitely distinguishes between 
compensation on the one hand and 
gifts on the other hand, the former 
being taxable and the latter free from 
taxation. The two terms are, and 
were meant to be, mutually exclusive; 
and a bestowal of money cannot, under 
the statute, be both a gift and a pay- 
ment of compensation. ... 

“If the sum of money under con- 
sideration was a gift and not compen- 
sation, it is exempt from taxation and 
cannot be made taxable by resort to 
any form of subclassification. If it 
be in fact a gift, that is an end of the 
matter; and inquiry whether it is a gift 
of one sort or another is irrevelant. 
This is necessarily true, for, since all 
gifts are made non-taxable, there can 
be no such thing under the statute as a 
taxable gift. A claim that it is a gift 
presents the sole and simple question 
whether its designation as such is 
genuine or fictitious—that is to say, 
whether, though called a gift, it is in 
reality compensation. To determine 
that question we turn to the facts... .”’ 
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The Court found in this majority de- 
cision that facts proved that in this 
case of Bogardus there was a gift and 
not compensation. Father O’Brien 
shows that both our Federal and State 
Courts have held the same for the 
offerings given priests in view of their 
sacred services, and above all for the 
administration of the Sacraments. It 
seems that only once has this question 
come up in reference to income tax, 
and that was in the case brought 
against a Philadelphia priest for not 
paying income tax on stipends for 
Masses and offerings for baptisms, 
funerals and marriages. It was an 
income tax, though levied by the City 
of Philadelphia, and the Collector of 
Revenues there copies down the U. S. 
Treasury Regulations as to Mass 
offerings, baptismal offerings, etc., 
being earned income; and of course 
the U. S. Treasury, as the late Justice 
Butler said in another decision, doesn’t 
make tax laws, that being the preroga- 
tive of Congress. The Lower Court 
decided against the priest, but the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania de- 
cided that these offerings are not 
earned income. 

It does look as if the Collector of 
Revenue is willing to do what he thinks 
will succeed, whether it is law or not; 


and too many of our priests, I am 
afraid, have given in to this alleged 
meaning of the law backed by no de- 
cision; whereas the principle of priestly 
support has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court in various cases, as 
Father O’Brien shows in those two 
articles, as being neither salary nor in- 
come in the sense of the Revenue Act, 
because both are conditional gifts. 
These two closing paragraphs, or rather 
three closing, paragraphs of Father 


O’Brien sum up the issue at stake: 


“It is submitted that both common 
law, logic and authority warrant the 
conclusion that the money received by 
a Roman Catholic priest for Mass in- 
tentions and for marriage, baptism and 
funeral services is not income, but, on 
the contrary, is a gift. 

“It is also submitted that the normal 
monthly payments of approximately 
$83.33 to a pastor, and approximately 
$50.00 to an assistant-pastor, are gifts 
and not salary. 

“It follows inescapably that neither 
the bishop nor the parishioners, nor 
any one else, are under any duty, nor 
have they the right to withhold the 
Victory Tax from the monthly pay- 
ments to the pastors and pay the same 


into the United States Treasury.” 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











BHomiletic Part 


Gomitlies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Joun J. CassEts, A.M., S.T.L. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Servile Work on Sunday 


‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I have cried to Thee all day’’ (Ps. \xxxv, Introit) 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: The Church is the official inter- 
preter of the laws of God. 

I. TheIntroit of the Mass reminds us that 
this day belongs to God, every bit of 
it. Progress in the inner life is fos- 
tered by an observance of Sunday 
(Epistle). 

II. Work may be divided into three general 


classes: (a) liberal; (b) common; 
(c) servile. 

III. The third type, servile, is forbidden on 
Sunday. 

IV. Reasons that may justify servile work 
on Sunday. 


V. What kind of sin is committeed by 
those who do servile work on Sun- 
day? 

VI. The positive side of the question: 
“What should we do on Sunday?” 

Conclusion: We have been infected by the sec- 
ular, irreligious atmosphere around us. 

With the right dispositions we would be anx- 

tous to make Sunday the “Lord’s Day.” 

We are weak and need help (Offeriory). 

We should become leaders with God’s help 

(Collect). ) é 


The Third Commandment tells us 
that we must. “keep holy the Sabbath 
day” (Ex., xx. 10). We are all aware 
of the fact that before the coming of 
Christ the Sabbath day meant the last 
day of the week, that day which we 
now call Saturday. We also know that 
the coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of the Church ushered in a 


change so that the obligation enjoined 
by this Commandment was transferred 
to the first day of the week, the day on 
which Christ rose from the dead. This 
day we call Sunday or the Lord’s Day. 
Since the Church has the full authority 
to interpret the laws of God and apply 
them to contemporary problems and 
conditions, she has continually pointed 
out to the faithful what they must do : 
and what they may not do on Sunday, 
if the Third Commandment is to be 
kept. 

To sum up the teaching of the 
Church with reference’ to Sunday, we 
may say to you, our Catholic people, 
that you must: first, attend Mass, 
and, secondly, you must refrain from 
all servile work. The first part, that 
you must attend Mass, is accepted by 
all Catholics in theory and by the 
great majority in practice. Seldom 
does a priest have to convince a Cath- 
olic that he does wrong by missing 
Mass on Sundays or holydays of ob- 
ligation. Modern Catholics look upon 
attendance at Mass on Sunday-as the 
one great indication that they are 
Catholics. 


Abstention from Servile Work 


It is the second part of the Church's 
interpretation of the Third Command- 
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ment that causes trouble to-day: that 
we must refrain from servile work. It 
is not an uncommon sight in our time 
to see people digging gardens, mowing 
lawns, painting houses, and washing 
clothes on Sunday. The idea of Sun- 
day as a day of rest and asa day dedi- 
cated to the special worship of God 
and Christ all day is gradually passing 
from our midst. It may be well, then, 
to point out what is meant by servile 
work, why we refrain from it, what 
reasons there may be for justifying it, 
and what kind of sin is committed by 
those who work on Sunday, if sin is 
committed at all. 


Keynote of To-Day’s Mass 


The Introit of to-day’s Mass gives 
the keynote for to-day’s thoughts: 
“‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I have 
cried to Thee all day’ (Ps. Ixxxv). 
At the very beginning of the Mass we 
are reminded of the fact that this is the 
Lord’s Day, each and every bit of it. 
It is not, therefore, just a question of 
putting aside an hour of the day, but 
the whole day, and offering it up as a 
prayer to the Almighty. Well might 
we also pray with St. Paul in the 
Epistle found in to-day’s Mass that 
every Sunday become a special day on 
which we are ‘strengthened with 
power through His Spirit unto the prog- 
ress of the inner man” (Epistle). In 
a world in which outward progress is 
looked upon as a sign of success, it is so 
very important that we emphasize the 
great and lasting values of the inner 
life ‘‘so that, being rooted and 
grounded in love, we may be able to 
comprehend with all the Saints what 
is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know Christ’s love 
which surpasses knowledge, in order 
that we may be filled unto all the full- 
ness of God”’ (Epistle). 


What Is Meant by “‘Servile Work’’ 


To better understand what is meant 
by servile work, it will be well for us to 
investigate the different types of labor 
and, by a few examples, clarify the 
Church’s teaching. Theologians di- 
vide work into three general classes: 
liberal, common, and servile. 

Liberal works exercise the mind 
rather than the body and are always 
lawful on Sunday, whether we receive 
any compensation for them or do them 
for recreation. Under the heading 
“‘liberal’’ works, we find such pur- 
suits as study (and this should en- 
courage those of school age), the arts 
of drawing, sketching and painting 
(not house-painting). Strange as it 
may seem to teachers, teaching is con- 
sidered a liberal labor and may be en- 
gaged in even on the Lord’s Day. 

The second type of work, called 
“common” by theologians, is that 
which is carried on by all types of in- 
dividuals. Here we find listed such 
things as travelling, sailing, the playing 
of games, attendance at good shows 
and the like. They are either permit- 
ted or tolerated, unless real labor is 
entailed or scandal is being given. 

The third kind is that which is called 
“servile” work and without grave ex- 
cusing cause is forbidden on Sunday. 
Servile work is also known as manual 
labor, and is the type of labor in which 
the body, more than the mind, is en- 
gaged» The work ‘of laborers, the 
digging of gardens or farms, house- 
cleaning, beyond what is necessary, 
the washing of clothes, the painting of 
houses or of furniture and the rest are 
not allowed. 


When Servile Work Is Justified 


Because it is always difficult to lay 
down general laws that apply equally 
to all people, and since circumstances 
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alter cases, it may be well to tell you a 
few of the reasons that justify the 
doing of servile work on Sunday. The 
question of what could lawfully be done 
on God’s Day troubled people in the 
time of Christ, and hence we find Our 
Lord directing a question to the law- 
yers in to-day’sGospel: ‘Is it lawful to 
cure on the Sabbath?’ (Gospel). 
What may we do without being guilty 
of sin? Ail about us we see the ex- 
tremes of opinion: some people, like 
the Pharisees of old, put too much em- 
phasis on the external outward observ- 
ance of precepts; the moderns of our 
own time claim that the end justifies 
the means. What, therefore, are some 
of the reasons why we may lawfully 
engage in servile work on Sunday? 
We may classify them under three 
headings. 

The first is a question of necessity, 
which knows no law. The lady of the 
house who must prepare food for the 
family, the farmer who must feed his 
cattle, those who run restaurants for 
the feeding of the general public, are 
not sinning when they work on Sunday. 
If a sudden accident of any kind should 
occur, all may engage in the work that 
is necessary to remedy the situation. 
Christ Himself in the Gospel answers 
the question He had proposed by say- 
ing: “Which of you shall have an ass 
or an ox fall into a pit, and will not 
immediately draw him up on the 
Sabbath?” (Gospel). If something 
must be done to avoid a great loss and 
it is necessary that it be done on a 
Sunday, the work is permitted, even 
though it be servile. Reason of neces- 
sity, as an excuse for servile work on 
Sunday, is not as valid in our time as in 
earlier times. With the shorter work 
week, the forty-hour law and the gen- 
eral custom of stopping work at an 
earlier hour each day and closing down 


Saturdays, there is less reason for work 
on Sunday. Yet, the facts of the day 
attest that there is more work on Sun- 
day than ever before. We are forced 
at times to the conclusion that Chris- 
tians are becoming careless of the ob- 
ligations imposed by the Third Com- 
mandment. Remember the nile: no 
necessity, no work—unless the work 
falls under the next two headings. 

In the second place, charity always 
excuses from the precept that forbids 
servile work. Charity, we know, is the 
greatest of all the virtues and cannot 
be in conflict with obedience to God’s 
laws and the Church’s commands. 
Doctors and nurses who tend the sick, 
perform or assist at operations, are 
surely not committing sin. Under- 
takers, embalmers and their assistants 
who are caring for the bodies of the 
dead, grave-diggers who must prepare 
the burial place for the deceased and 
must of necessity work on Sundayy are 
not breaking the commandment. Any- 
thing that is being done for charity’s 
sake that is good in itself is permitted. 

Thirdly, the virtue of piety may urge 
or necessitate the doing of certain 
types of servile work on Sunday. This 
work is being done for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls, although it 
may require bodily labor. They, 
therefore, who would assist in the dec- 
orating of the church or the erecting 
of shrines for some festival are doing 
works of piety and are not breaking the 
law of God. 


Gravity of Guilt 


A question should now be arising in 
your mind as to what kind of sin is 
committed by those who engage in 
servile work on Sundays. Unless you 
are excused by the reasons that have 
been given, or are dispensed from the 
law by your pastor or confessor, it is a 
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serious sin, and hence mortal, to per- 
form servile works on Sunday. To be 
mortally sinful, the work must be of a 
manual nature and take up a notable 
period of time. Considerably more 
than two hours of hard labor or con- 
siderably more than three hours of 
lighter work would be a mortal sin. It 
is venially sinful to work for a shorter 
time or with a fair but not serious 
reason. Your confessor is the best 
guide to follow in cases of doubt. 

Thus far we have been talking about 
what we should not do on Sunday. 
There must be some reason why we are 
forbidden to work on Sunday. Are we 
to fall into the error of the extremists, 
who say that Sunday is a strict day of 
rest, a day on which we may do nothing 
whatsoever? We do not refrain from 
work for the sake of pleasure or to 
indulge in idleness. Sunday is the Day 
of the Lord, and we refrain from or- 
dinary work that we may have time 
for the work of God. We need time 
for prayer, for worship, private and 
public. The highest form of prayer 
and worship is to be found in attend- 
ance at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The general neglect by our Christian 
people of attendance at High Mass is a 
growing sign of their ignorance of the 
real purpose of Sunday. Time is also 
given for attendance at other church 
functions and devotions, such as 
Benediction, Vespers, public recitation 
of the Rosary. The reception of the 
Sacraments, while not relegated to 
Sunday, should find a place in the reg- 
ular Sunday schedule of the good 
Catholic. Because people have more 
time and are willing to sacrifice the 
day to God, there is an opportunity to 
receive instruction by the attentive 
listening to sermons on the truths of 
our faith. Children, who are prevented 
by a serious reason from attending 


parochial school, have an opportunity 
to attend religious instruction classes 
in the parish Sunday school. Adults of 
the parish, busy as they are all week, 
feel free to offer their services to the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and so become teachers, helpers and 
home-visitors. By their good work 
they help to spread a knowledge of 
God and religious truths. The Com- 
munion versicle of the Mass points 
this up when it says: ‘Thou hast 
taught me, O God, from my youth, and 
unto old age and gray hairs forsake 
me not, O God.” Another agtivity 
that Sunday provides time for is the 
family reading of the Bible or some 
spiritual book. Catholic radio pro- 
grams are broadcast morning, after- 
noon and evening every Sunday, and 
may be listened to with profit by all. 


Positive Obligations 


We live in a world that prides itself 
on its realism. A preacher to be suc- 
cessful must meet the ever-pressing 
exclamation: ‘Father, be practical; 
be realistic.’”’ And that is what we 
want to be! The objections that may 
be raised in this day and age against 
the teaching of the Church on servile 
work are too numerous to mention. 
Some will say: “Everyone in my 
neighborhood mows his lawn on Sun- 
day.” Or: “I never miss Mass on 
Sunday, isn’t that enough?’ Or: 
“My friends will accuse me of being 
over-religious.”’ The real truth is that 
we have been and are being infected 
continually by the secular, irreligious 
atmosphere in which we live. Were 
we truly religious and did we practise 
the virtues with more frequency and 
intensity, we would find it not only 
desirable to make Sunday more God’s 
than man’s day, but we would antici- 
pate constantly the great joy of having 
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one day a week to pursue works that 
contribute towards our spiritual well- 
being. 

But we are weak. We are led astray 
by human respect; we worry more 
about what man thinks than about 
what God and the Church command. 
Hence, we need to join wholeheartedly 
in the prayer that is expressed by the 
Offertory versicle: “Look down, O 
Lord, to help me; let them be con- 
founded and ashamed that seek after 
my soul to take it away; look down, 
O Lord, to help me” (Ps. xxxix). It is 


always easier to do what the crowd is 
doing. Pride yourself not in the fact 
that you do what others are doing, but 
in the fact that you are doing what is 
right. There are more people in the 
world seeking a leader than there are 
people who are desirous of leading. 
Become a leader for God by dedicating 
God’s Day to God. The prayer of the 
Mass is the Church’s prayer for you: 
“Let Thy grace, we beg of Thee, O 
Lord, ever precede and follow us that 
it may stir up a never-failing zeal for 
good works”’ (Collect). 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Unity of Faith 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism”’ 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: The people of the world are 
trying to find unity, politically, economi- 
cally and religiously. Talking things over 
will not bring about unity until there is unity 
of principle and unity under authority. 
The Catholic Church enjoys such unity. 

I. The Catholic Church recognizes one 
infallible ruler and teacher. 

II. We may not know everything that 
the Church teaches. We should 
know and accept explicitly the main 
truths of our fatth. 

III. The truths of faith are not only to be 
believed, but to be a guide for all our 
actions (Introit). 

IV. An answer to the question concerning 
those who are not Catholics. God is 
merciful to those of good will (In- 
troit). All Christians should know 

* and practise the two great command- 
ments of the law (Gospel). 

V. No one should be complacent in his er- 
ror. One religion is not as good as 
another. 

Conclusion: We have ‘‘one Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism” (Epistle). We should know 
more about our faith and practise it more 
faithfully. 


Among the many troubles that 


(Eph., iv. 5). 


afflict the world in our time, one is 
being called to our attention daily. 
The people of the world profess that 
they are seeking unity, but at the same 
time refuse to pay the price. So many 
believe and preach that all we have to 
do is to sit down and talk things over. 
Time and again we have all been the 
unhappy witnesses of situations where 
peace and harmony among nations 
have been blocked by the inability of 
some to agree in principle or in action 
with the others. 

Politics and economics are not the 
only fields in which men feel there must 
be unity. There is a movement on 
foot at the present to effect some kind 
of a union of religious sects and creeds 
into what will be called “the Church 
of Christ.”” We appreciate very well 
the good intentions of all concerned. 
The presence of such.a movement, 
however, cannot but recall to our 
minds the great problem of unity of 
faith. The Epistle of to-day’s Mass 
presents the thought very dramatically 
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to all of us. It reminds us that all the 
meetings in the world will not bring 
about real unity unless there be unity 
of principle, all people believing the 
same things and being subject to one 
authority. While the great movement 
on foot may be a step in the right 
direction, it cannot bring about the 
effects desired as long as men cling to 
._ beliefs that are antagonistic. 


World Unity Must Come from Unity 

of Faith 

St. Paul, the great Apostle of Christ, 
realized this from the first day of 
Christianity. The first Council of the 
Church, held in Jerusalem in the days 
of the Apostles, was called to settle a 
problem of principle and teaching that 
might have divided the infant Church. 
In the Epistle which is read in the 
Mass to-day, we find St. Paul exhort- 
ing the Christians of the newly founded 
Church in Ephesus to “preserve the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace”’ 
(Epistle). The Gospel tells us of the 
interest of the Pharisees in the new 
doctrines that Christ was teaching. 
These Pharisees had been looked upon 
as the official teachers of the word of 
God. With Christ going about teach- 
ing other things, we find the Pharisees 
asking Him questions about the mean- 
ing of His teachings: “Master, which 
is the greatest commandment in the 
Law?” (Gospel). Christ, to let them 
know that they could no longer be the 
source of guidance, confounds them 
with a question in return. The Evan- 
gelist remarks that ‘“‘no one could 
answer Him a word’”’ (Gospel). 

If, therefore, we are to have unity in 
Christianity, we must have unity of 
faith, all people believing the same 
truths, all submitting to the same 
moral laws, all accepting the same in- 
terpretation of the Bible and Tradition. 


This has always been the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. But that you, 
our Catholic people, may appreciate 
more thoroughly the unity of your 
Church in a world that seeks unity, 
and perhaps help others to see it 
better, it might be well for us to point 
out what it is that makes the Catholic 
Church the only Church that has ful- 
filled the prayer of Christ at the Last 
Supper: ‘That all may be one, even 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee”’ 
(John, xvii. 21). 


The Center of Catholic Unity 


The Catholic Church, criticized 
though she be for it, is the only Church 
that holds to the necessity of one in- 
fallible head. This head of the Church 
we call the Pope, and he is the Vicar of 
Christ on earth. He is the official 
guardian of the truths that were 
taught by Christ and the infallible 
teacher of His doctrines. Bishops, 
priests and the laity look to our Holy 
Father, and pledge obedience to his 
will and authority in everything that 
pertains to faith and morals. As 
Catholics, we are not allowed to have 
our own notions on what Christ meant 
when He said this or that; as Catho- 
lics, we are not permitted to place our 
own private judgment against that of 
the Vicar of Christ; as Catholics, we 
must do whatever the Church, under 
the leadership of the Pope, tells us to do 
in the realms of faith or morals. Other- 
wise, we are cast out, and no longer are 
we “‘one body and one spirit’’ (Epistle). 

At this moment a question may be 
arising in your minds: ‘How can I 
believe everything that the Church 
proposes for my belief, when I do not 
know all the teachings of the Church 
and have not the time or the intelli- 
gence to learn all of them?’’ We may 
answer that it is not necessary for us 
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to know all that the Church teaches as 
long as we know and accept the prin- 
cipal tenets of our faith and are willing 
to assent to whatever else the Church 
teaches. The Apostles’ Creed, which 
all Catholics know and recite fre- 
quently, contains the principal teach- 
ings of the Church. We profess our 
faith not only by reciting the Creed 
and affirming our belief in it, but by 
following the directives of the Church 
in every action we perform. 


Danger of Private Judgment 


This is the next point for considera- 
tion when we speak of unity in the 
Church: that the Church is our guide 
in all our actions, that we do what she 
commands us to do and refrain from 
what she forbids. The Introit of the 
Mass speaks out: “Blessed are the 
undefiled in the way: who walk in the 
law of the Lord.” We are undefiled 
and walking in the law of the Lord 
when we organize our moral life after 
the teachings of Christ as presented to 
us by the Church. This understanding 
is especially necessary in our time, 
when people are prone to associate 
religion with attendance at church on 
Sunday. It is not uncommon to hear 
people to-day saying that this or that 
is no business of the Church. So many 
around us feel that they have a right to 
determine what is right or wrong for 
them to do. 

As a result of so much private judg- 
ment in matters religious outside the 
Catholic Church, many of our Catholic 
people are being infected with this 
error and refuse to admit or even con- 
fess that they are wrong in doing cer- 
tain things which the Church con- 
demns and which they know she con- 
demns. This is not unity of faith; 
this is not unity of moral life, based on 
faith. For these misguided souls we 


may well offer the prayer of to-day’s 
Mass: ‘‘Grant to Thy people, we pray 
Thee, O Lord, to avoid every contact 
with the devil and with a pure mind to 
follow only Thee, O God” (Collect). 
To. be specific and to point up one of 
the great difficulties of the day, we 
might single out the Church’s teaching 
on the artificial prevention of concep- 
tion and consequent birth of a child. 
There are many who refuse to accept 
the teaching of the infallible Church. 
The Postcommunion prayer of the 
Mass is offered for them in particular: 
“By Thy sanctifying Sacrament, O 
Almighty God, may our sinful passions 
be healed and Thy eternal remedies be 
provided.”” Where the eternal salva- 
tion of our souls is concerned and 
where actions that affect it are being 
performed, there is no privacy in the 
eyes of God. Creatures must do the 
will of the Creator, whether they like it 
or not, whether it be easy or difficult. 
Christ founded His Church to direct all 
men in the performance of those ac- 
tions that would lead to salvation and 
in the avoidance of those that will most 
certainly lead to damnation. 


Those Who Err in Good Faith 


Another question that is being asked 
constantly is this: “‘What is to become 
of those who are not members of the 
Catholic Church?’ Is it not true in 
the words of the Epistle that there is 
“one God and Father of all, who is 
above all’? The Church teaches that 
anyone who wilfully separates himself 
from the fold or who knowingly stays 
outside cannot be saved. ‘‘As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, un- 
less it remain on the vine, so neither 
can you unless you abide in Me” 
(John, xv. 4). Itis possible that many 
in the world, because of ignorance or 
unwitting prejudice, will not be mem- 
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bers of the Catholic Church. For 
them we must pray that they may re- 
ceive the true faith. If they live ac- 
cording to the lights which are given 
them, observing the commandments 
according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, a merciful God will not con- 
demn them to everlasting punishment. 
The Introit tells us: ‘Thou art just, 
O Lord, and Thy judgment is right; 
deal with Thy servant according to 
Thy mercy”’ (Introit). 

Everyone in the world must believe 
in God, and that He will reward the 
good and punish the evil. Certainly 
every Christian knows the words of 
Our Blessed Lord from to-day’s Gospel, 
words which Christ uttered in answer 
to the Doctor of the Law: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind. This is the 
greatest and the first commandment. 
And the second is like it: thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’’ (Gospel). 
It is hard to see how any Christian 
would not realize his obligation to 
render to God what is his due and to 
perform those actions that manifest a 
love of fellow-man. 

But this is not to make anyone com- 
placent! There still remains the ob- 
ligation to seek the true Church of 
Christ, the Church that has always 
taught the doctrines of Christ from the 
beginning. Having found it, there is 
the obligation to join it and to do ex- 
actly what she teaches. It is not true 
that one religion is as good as another. 
St. Paul emphasizes this point in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians: “I 
beseech you brethren, by the name of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all say 
the same thing; and that there be no 
dissensions among you, but that you be 
perfectly united in one mind and in 
one judgment” (I Cor., i. 10). 


The samé Apostle is even stronger 
in his words to the Galatians: ‘“‘Even 
if we or an angel from heaven preach 
a gospel to you other than that which 
we have preached to you, let him be 
anathema (let him be condemned)” 
(Gal., i. 8). While therefore we think 
kindly of all who are not members of 
the household of the Catholic Church, 
we must never allow ourselves to fall 
into the prevailing error that it doesn’t 
make any difference what Church you 
belong to. Let all Catholics cling to 
the Church as to their mother, believ- 
ing all she proposes for belief and con- 
ducting themselves according to their 
beliefs. By their word and example 
they may help to bring others into the 
true fold. 


Knowledge as the Basis of Unity 
of Faith 

We are looking, of course, for a lesson 
from to-day’s Mass. Let it be that we 
shall always prize and cherish the 
great heritage that is ours by the fact 
that we are members of the true 
Church of Christ. We have ‘‘one 
Lord, one faith, one Baptism’ (Epistle). 
The more we know about our faith, the 
better able we are to live it well. Un- 
less we know it, we cannot put it into 
practice. Uniess we know it, we can- 
not love. We should seize every op- 
portunity to learn everything we can 
about our holy religion. With this 
knowledge we are better equipped to 
lead a real, vibrant Catholic life, and 
be a source of help and inspiration to 
others that they, too, may find the 
true fold. Let your faith be your guide 
in everything you do. You have been 
blessed! Remain “undefiled in the 
way and walk in the law of the Lord’”’ 
(Introit). 

Unity of faith will not be found by 
compromising the truth. Unity of 
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faith will not be effected by agreeing 
on what Christ ‘‘must have meant.” 
Real unity of faith can only be at- 
tained by all Christians returning to 
the Church established by Christ upon 
Peter, which he promised would last 
until the consummation of the world 
(Matt., xvi. 18; xxviii. 20). - We 
should pray, then, that the efforts that 


are being made towards unity will lead 
God to give men of good will the grace 
to see the light and, following it, find 
themselves once more reunited with 
the Catholic Church. Then there will 
be the one Lord, the one faith and the 


‘ one Baptism that Christ, when he 


founded His Church, willed there 
should be until the end of time. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Indulgences 


“T rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We shall go into the house of the 
Lord”’ (Ps. cxxi, Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: Our juridical system is based 
on the realization of all men that crime de- 
serves punishment and that atonement 
must be made. 


I. We are concerned with the temporal 
punishment due to sin. This debt 
must be discharged in this life or in 
Purgatory. 

IT. This debt may be discharged by good 
deeds, good intentions, patient ac- 
ceptance of crosses, the reception of 
the Sacraments. 

IIT. A very powerful way of obtaining re- 
mission of temporal punishment is 
by the gaining of indulgences. 

IV. Indulgences are of two kinds. 

V. General conditions required for the 
gaining of all indulgences. 

VI. The meaning of the expression, 
usual conditions.” 

VII. The Church has many reasons for 
granting indulgences. The offering 
of indulgences for the Souls in 
Purgatory (Introit). 

Conclusion: Let the daily reminder of crime 
and sentence recall the malice of sin and 
the punishment attached to it. This will 
encourage us in the doing of good, the ac- 
ceptance of suffering and the gaining of 
indulgences. Our knowledge of these truths 
should help us (Secret). 


“the 


It is not an uncommon experience to 


read in the daily newspaper of the con- 
viction and sentencing of one who has 
done wrong. There are some crimes 
which the courts of men refuse to for- 
give, and persons convicted of such 
crimes must spend the rest of their 
lives in prison or suffer death for what 
they have done. More frequently, 
however, we are witnesses to cases in 
which the criminal is forgiven but must 
spend some time in jail or must pay a 
fine. 

This organization of our juridical 
system is based on the realization of all 
men that crime deserves punishment 
and that, where a third party has been 
hurt, atonement must be made. At 
times the cases involve individuals, one 
doing wrong and the other suffering 
at his hands. The sentence of the 
court is pronounced in punishment 
upon the guilty and in repayment to 
the one wronged. Criminal cases 
usually involve some person on one 
side and society on the other. The sen- 
tence of the court is levied to force the 
culprit to undo the wrong and suffer 
some punishment for his crime; or it 
may be passed to relieve society of the 
menace that is present and allow men 
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to live in peace, free from the fear of 
injustice. 
Punishment Is Attached to Every Sin 


Anyone who realizes that every evil 
deed, secret or public, is an offense 


against God, will not find it hard to ° 


accept the fact that to every sin a 
punishment is attached. The punish- 
ment is that which is pronounced by 
God and must be paid up either in 
this life or the next. It is called 
“eternal” or ‘‘temporal’’ punishment, 
depending upon its duration. Eternal 
punishment is that which the soul must 
suffer in hell for all eternity, since 
death has found a person in the state of 
mortal sin, separated spiritually from 
his Creator. Once death has come, 
there is no chance for pardon, no op- 
portunity for doing anything to atone 
for grievous misdeeds. Once the ir- 
revocable sentence of damnation has 
been passed by God, the punishment 
will last forever. 

There is another kind of punishment 
for sin, which we call “temporal 
punishment.’”’ This punishment re- 
mains after a sin has been forgiven and 
must be discharged in this life or in 
Purgatory after death. A person 
whose sins have been forgiven, and who 
is living in the state of friendship with 
God, must at the time of death have 
discharged all the debt of punishment 
or spend time in Purgatory doing so. 
We hear people foolishly saying that 
they will gladly suffer in Purgatory, 
if they are freed from present sorrows 
and difficulties. These, however, rea- 
lize not what they say, for we can ac- 
complish much more in this life by a 
few hours than we may be able to ac- 
complish in Purgatory by years. 

It is important and useful for you to 
know what you can do to make sure 
that the punishment due to sin is com- 


pletely satisfied before death. We can 
never be certain of the exact malice of 
our misdeeds or the value of our good 
works. But we may be certain of one 
thing, and that is, that our good deeds 
—our acts of the love of God, our acts 
of contrition for sin, our good inten- 
tions and high motives, our patient 
acceptance of suffering and trials—will 
obtain for us a lessening of the tem- 
poral punishment due to our sins and 
hasten the day when we shall be 
ushered immediately into the presence 
of God. We are not to forget either, 
of course, the great power of the Sacra- 
ments to bring about the same effect. 

Over and above this, Catholics havea 
very powerful way of obtaining the 
remission of temporal punishment due 
to sin. This very efficacious way is by 
the gaining of indulgences. You have 
heard the word “indulgence” many 
times from this pulpit, the priests 
announcing that this or that indul- 
gence may be gained. It is fitting, 
then, for us to consider what indul- 
gences are, what kind are granted, how 
we may gain them, and what we may 
do with them. 


Definition of an Indulgence 


An indulgence, we learned in the 
catechism, is the remission of all or 
part of the temporal punishment due 
to sin. This remission is granted by 
the Church to its members in fulfill- 
ment of the promise of Christ to St. 
Peter: “I will give thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and whatever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven’”’ (Matt., xvi. 19). An indul- 
gence is given to the faithful as a re- 
ward for some very specific action that 
is performed. It is not only the taking 
away of something but the application 
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of something at the same time. Tem- 
poral punishment is removed because 
the Church draws upon her treasury of 
satisfactions—the infinite satisfaction 
of Christ, the exceptional and super- 
abundant satisfactions of our Blessed 
Lady and the Saints. The Church 
- with the authority of Christ has com- 
plete control over the distribution of 
the treasury of satisfactions. When 
she so chooses, she may draw from this 
reserve and offer gifts to God and 
benefits to her members. This is what 
is meant by an “indulgence.” 

Indulgences are generally divided 
into two classes: plenary and partial. 
A “plenary” indulgence, if gained, re- 
moves completely all the temporal 
punishment due to sin, provided that 
all sin has been forgiven; should we 
die immediately thereafter we would 
go straight to heaven. A “partial”’ in- 
dulgence takes away only part of the 
temporal punishment, although the 
repeated gaining of partial indulgences 
may have the same effect as the plen- 
ary. These indulgences, both plenary 
and partial, may be gained by visiting 
certain places, performing pious acts or 
belonging to designated confraternities 
and societies, to which the indulgences 
have been attached. 


Conditions for Gaining Indulgences 


The Church has established general 
conditions that must be fulfilled in 
order that an indulgence may be 
gained. First of all, they are given 
only to members of the Church, for 
she does not grant favors to those who 
are not of her household. Secondly, 
we must want to gain the indulgence; 
that is, we must have the intention of 
doing something for this purpose. 
Thirdly, we must be in the state of 
grace; all mortal sin must be forgiven 
and, for a plenary indulgence, there 


must be no attachment to venial sin. 
We cannot have punishment taken 
away until the sin has been forgiven. 
Our Lord indicates this in the Gospel 
of the Mass when He first says: “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” and then: 
“arise and walk’’ (Gospel). Fourthly, 
we must do whatever is prescribed for 
the gaining of the indulgence. The 
visit that must be made, or the prayers 
that must be recited, or the society 
that must be joined—all conditions 
must be fulfilled exactly. Otherwise 
the indulgence is not gained. 

We often hear the announcement 
made that an indulgence may be 
gained “under the usual conditions.” 
What are “the usual conditions’’? 
They are: one, that we receive the Sac- 
rament of Penance by going to confes- 
sion within a week before or a weekafter 
the time during which the indulgence is 
being granted; two, that we receive 
Our Blessed Lord in Holy Communion 
once during the same period; three, 
that we pray for the intention of our 
Holy Father, the Pope. Sometimes, 
specific prayers or a set number of 
prayers may be demanded, but more 
often the kind and number are left to 
the piety of the individual gaining the 
indulgence. These prayers are always 
offered in a sincere and humble man- 
ner. The prayer of the Introit is a good 
example as we cry out at the very out- 
set of the Mass: “Hear the prayers of 
Thy servant”’ (Introit). 


Why the Church Grants Indulgences 


The Church has many reasons why 
she grants indulgences. Indulgences 
are not, as some uninstructed or mis- 
guided people think, a permission to 
commit sin. All ideas of sinning must 
be foreign to the mind of one who 
would gain a plenary indulgence. The 
Church grants indulgences to promote 
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good works. As an understanding 
mother, she knows that we more read- 
ily do good works if we realize we will 
gain some special benefit. Indulgences 
are also a constant reminder to those 
who gain them of the punishment that 
is due their sins and, thus reminded, 
they will better seek to avoid sin. 
Those who seek to gain indulgences are 
encouraged in the practice of virtue 
and may thus make progress in holi- 
ness. With the removal of temporal 
punishment, the soul grows in sanc- 
tity and in merit, so that further good 
deeds are of greater value. Weak hu- 
man creatures are thereby placed in a 
better position to resist temptation 
and keep from sin. 

There is an aspect of indulgences 
that deserves our attention in a very 
particular way. The Church permits 
the faithful to apply almost all indul- 
gences for the benefit of the suffering 
souls in Purgatory. Asa result of the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
we know that we can help those in 
Purgatory. A very powerful way is by 
the gaining of indulgences and the 
offering of them to God that He may 
apply the satisfaction to our brothers 
in Christ who suffer for the temporal 
punishment due to their sins. He who 
gains an indulgence and offers it to 
God for a suffering soul, fulfills the 
prayer of the Introit: ‘Give peace, O 
Lord, to them that patiently wait for 
Thee” (Introit). A soul, released from 
Purgatory in such a way, must surely 
cry out in the words of the Gradual: 
“T rejoiced at the things that were said 
to me: We shall go into the house of 
the Lord” (Gradual). Some day we 
may find ourselves in Purgatory and 
may be released by the indulgences 
that loved ones on earth gain for us. 
We should be mindful of this when we 


have opportunities to gain those in- 
dulgences which the Church allows us 
to offer to God for the souls in Purga- 


tory. 


Cultivating a Proper Attitude 
towards Indulgences 


A practical conclusion from these 
considerations might be that we reflect 
daily on the indulgences we may gain. 
As our daily newspaper and radio 
programs announce the judgments and 
sentences levied on wrongdoers, we 
may well think of our sins and the fact 
that we, too, must pay a debt to God 
for what evil we have done. This 
thought should spur us in the perform- 
ance of good works, in the acceptance 
of our daily trials and sufferings, and in 
making the effort to gain whatever 
indulgences we can during the day. It 
is wise for us to make an intention in 
the morning that we would like to gain 
all the indulgences attached to the 
good works we may perform that day. 
We might remember, too, the souls in 


Purgatory and offer some indulgences . 


for them. A realization of the fact 
that even the smallest sin is an offense 
against God and carries a debt of tem- 
poral punishment should help us guard 
against minor offenses. A_ helpful 
activity is to be found in the saying of 
short ejaculations, many of which have 
been highly indulgenced by the Church. 
Some you may already know; a host of 
them will be found in every prayer 
book. 

This, then, is the doctrine of the 
Church on indulgences. The words 
of the Secret prayer of the Mass give 
us a good maxim to hang above the 
doorway of our Christian life: ‘‘Grant, 
we pray Thee, that since we know the 
truth, we may live up to it by a worthy 
life’ (Secret). 
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Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Lying 


“Wherefore, put away lying and speak truth each one with his neighbor’ (Eph., 
iv. 25, Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: It is becoming all too common 
for people to conceal the truth og, tell a lie. 
I. We begin a study of the nature of lying 
by invoking the help of God (Introit). 
II. Lies are of different kinds and have 
specific malice. The ‘‘jocose”’ lie. 
III. The “officious lie.” 
IV. Mental reservation: strict and broad. 
V. The “pernicious” lie, the worst type. 
Conclusion: Some general rules. Seek the 
advice of your confessor in specific in- 
stances. 


Along with the general breakdown in 
morality which is evident all around 
us, the telling of the truth has suf- 
fered a major set-back. A great num- 
ber of people have lost respect for the 
reliability of communications as a re- 
sult of this. Recently, a congressional 
representative deplored the prevalence 
of falsehood in our courts and govern- 
ment chambers. It is becoming all too 
common for men and women to con- 
. ceal the truth or tell an outright lie. 
They feel that it is permissible as long 
as they escape detection or do a favor 
for someone. It is time that our 
Christian civilization were relieved of 
this cancer, and that private and pub- 
lic communication between members 
of society be restored to a high level of 
honesty. 

Part of %he trouble stems from 
ignorance or—that bane of all good 
living—evil custom. Some labor un- 
der the illusion that falsehood or truth 
depends solely on the purpose of one’s 
speaking or remaining silent. Others 
feel that certain lies are acceptable, 
and go about their daily lives with 
never a qualm of conscience. The rest 


of the trouble is caused by weakness 
ot by the bad will of many, who pride 
themselves on their cleverness and, we 
are led to feel, protest against untruth 
only when they themselves suffer as a 
result of it. 

It should be very helpful, therefore, 
for you, our Catholic people, to spend 
some time considering: the naiure of 
lies and lying, the different kinds of 
lies, and the guilt that is incurred by 
lying. We may invoke the help of 
God with the Scriptural words of the 
Introit of the Mass of to-day: ‘‘At- 
tend, O My people, to My law; incline 
your ears to the words of My mouth”’ 
(Ps. Ixxvii). God is truth itself, and 
anything that savors of untruth is 
offensive to His majesty and perfec- 


tion. When God speaks to us, we are 


always sure of the truth of His words, 
and we base our faith on the simple 
fact that ‘“‘God says so.”’ The power 
of communication between men must 
be based on the same ideal, for unless 
we can believe one another, particu- 
larly when God is called down as a 
witness to the truth of what we are 
saying, society must perish. There 
cannot be peace and order among men 
and nations, if we must investigate the 
truthfulness of every statement that 
is made. In the Epistle of the Mass 
St. Paul warns the Ephesians to ‘“‘put 
away lying and speak the truth each 
one with his neighbor, because we are 
members of one another.” 


Definition of a Lie 


A lie is a word spoken with the pur- 
pose of stating what is not true. When 
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we say that it is a “word,’’ we mean 
any external sign, be it of oral or 
written language, of gesture, or of 
conduct that is intended to conceal the 
truth unlawfully or express an un- 
truth. This is not to say that he tells 
a lie who makes a mistake and un- 
wittingly says something that is not 
in accord with fact. One who speaks 
an untruth, believing that he speaks 
the truth, is not telling a lie but is 
guilty of an error. A lie is told with 
the intent of speaking an untruth, 
either by holding back what someone 
has a right to know or by purposely 
saying something that is not in accord 
with the truth. 

Because of the multiplicity of situa- 
tions and the variety of intentions, 
lies vary in character. We are all 
familiar with the ‘“‘jocose” lie, that 
which is told to please and not to hurt 
anyone. In this case, if the speaker 
intends to deceive or knows that his 
hearers will be misled by what le says, 
he tells a lie. The telling of stories for 
the sake of laughter where there is no 
intention of deceiving and the hearers 
have a sense of humor and are not 
misled, does not constitute a lie at all. 
But to tell a story and leave the listener 
with the impression that it was an ac- 
tual happening, even if done for amuse- 
ment and recreation, is to tell a lie, 
though not necessarily a serious one. 
No amount of amusement or recrea- 
tion will allow us to say what is untrue 
and thus mislead others. The general 
welfare of mankind and society, as 
well as the sacredness of human com- 
munication, a gift of God, will not 
permit it. 

“‘Officious’’ Lies 


There are times when the telling of a 
lie seems to bring about so much good, 
and so much harm is avoided, that 


even good people feel there can be 
nothing wrong with it. This type of 
lie is called the “‘officious”’ lie, hurting 
no one and intending to be of service 
Can it be that such a statement of un- 
truth or withholding of the truth is a 
sin? Let us look at the words of the 
Communion of the Mass: . ‘““Thou hast 
commanded Thy commandments to be 
kept most diligently: O that my ways 
be directed to keep Thy justifications’’ 
(Ps. exviii). The reason we have for 
telling the untruth may lessen the 
gravity of the sin, but it does not ex- 
cuse us completely. Such would be 
the case, were we to tell a sad and 
down-hearted person some good but 
untrue news. Our purpose is to help 
him overcome his melancholy and rise 
from his sorrow. It is still a sin, 
though venial, because we are mis- 
using the power of speech given to 
man by God for the communication of 
truth. . 
There are certain instances in every- 
day life where the telling of the truth 
is not expedient. Those who seek in- 
formation may have no right to it, or, 
the person who is questioned cannot 
give it without violating a confidence. 
You may have heard the expression, 
“mental reservation.” It is a phrase 
that is being somewhat abused. There 
are two kinds of mental reservation: 
one strict and the other broad. A 
strict mental reservation is had when 
one makes a statement with a restric- 
tion in the mind that no one could 
possibly suspect. Thus, to deny that 
you wounded a man, with the restric- 
tion that it was not you but the gun 
that did it, is a strict mental reserva- 
tion and is forbidden. The Church 
has officially condemned this form of 
speech and action. St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Colossians exhorts us: 
“Lie not, one to another” (Col., iii. 9). 
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A strict mental reservation is a lie and 
nothing else. 


When Mental Reservation Is Allowable 


The second type of mental reserva- 
tion, the broad mental reservation, is 
had when the real meaning can be 
perceived, at least by a prudent person. 
It, too, is unlawful when there is 
reason to forbid its use, or when there 
is no reason to justify its use. If a 
questioner has a right to a clear and 
straightforward answer, the answer 
must be given. But a broad mental 
reservation would be lawful, and may 
be obligatory, when one is bound to 
keep the truth from the one who asks. 
For example, if the priest is asked 
about something told to him in con- 
fession; if the doctor is questioned 
about professional secrets, or if the 
lawyer or even the secretary is asked 
for confidential information—none is 
allowed to. reveal it. The answer, 
“TI do not know,” is not a lie, for the 
interrogator has no right to the knowl- 
edge and the speaker has no right to 
give it. The answer is recognized by 
every intelligent person as n.Janing: 
“T do not know anything that I can 
tell you.’’ Apart from confessional 
secrets, civil authority may have 
rights to some information that is 
otherwise confidential, although legis- 
lation is on foot to except certain pro- 
fessional groups. 

There may be occasions in our lives 
where our only recourse is to silence. 
We are somewhat like the man in the 
Gospel, who, when asked by the king 
why he did not have a wedding gar- 
ment, was speechless. The analogy 
is very weak, but is useful in pointing 
out this type of situation. We may 
suffer the punishment of being cast out 
or even killed for not speaking, but the 
good of all mankind or the salvation 


of souls demands that certain con- 
fidences, like those of the confessional, 
shall ever be kept a secret. They are 
facts that belong to God, and the priest 
has no power on earth to reveal them. 

Reasonable custom, at times, allows 
us to withhold the truth. The more 
frequent case is that of the receptionist 
who must say that her employer is not 
in, or the wife who must tell a caller 
that her husband is not at home. No 
lie is told as long as the inquirer has no 
right to a straight answer, and a state- 
ment is used that is accepted by 
most people as a conventional an- 
swer. Everyone knows that the answer 
means: “He is not in to see you.” Oc- 
casionally we are accosted on the street 
and asked for an alms, which it may 
be very inconvenient to give. The 
answer that “I haven’t got it,” 
doesn’t mean that we are penniless 
but that we cannot reasonably grant 
the request. 


“‘Pernicious’’ Lies 


The third and worst type of lie is 
that which is called “‘pernicious.”’ Its 
purpose is to deceive and sometimes to 
injure. There are some who have a 
propensity for telling untruths, some 
who seem to tell them just for the 
pleasure that it affords them. Others 
are out to do real harm to another, to 
ruin his good name or to deprive him of 
what rightfully belongs to him. The 
pernicious lie is always sinful—and 
gravely so, if it concerns something of a 
serious nature. The Epistle of the 
Mass warns us: “Do not give place to 
the devil,” whom our Blessed Lord 
called a “‘liar and the father of lies” 
(John, viii. 45). This sin may be com- 
mitted by saying something that is 
contrary to sound teaching, good 
morals, or true science. Well might 
our newspapers, magazines and radio 
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take greater care in the news they 
disseminate. Many times we are 
forced to read reports that are mis- 
leading or even corrupting. Our 
young people are being led astray by 
much of what they read in books and 
magazines, where evil is paraded be- 
fore them as the right, the true and the 
acceptable. There may not be bad 
will in many cases, but they who reach 
a great number of listeners have a 
greater obligation to be scrupulous 
about the truth of the statements they 
make. Almost in the same category 
are penitents in the confessional or 
witnesses in court, who make untrue 
statements about relevant matters. 
They are guilty of grave sin in such a 
case. If the lie be about something of 
little importance, it is still sinful, 
- though venial. Pernicious lies are also 
committed by persons who tell un- 
truths for the purpose of hurting 
another in business or in spirit. To 
cause a man to lose his job or his busi- 
ness by telling lies about him is gravely 
sinful and demands restitution. To 
lie to another for the purpose of mak- 
ing him sad or discouraging him in the 
path of virtue is a sin against charity 
to one’s neighbor, and may be mortal 
or venial according to the seriousness 
of the harm that is done. The Gradual 
of the Mass reminds us that we must 
“give glory to the Lord and call upon 
His name; we must declare His deeds 
among the Gentiles.’”’ We do this by 
honoring God, whenever we speak, by 
speaking the truth and helping our 
neighbor, by ever refusing to speak an 
untruth about him. 


A Respect for Truth Creates Mutual 
Confidence among Men 

All these considerations this morning 
are aimed at being of some help to you 
in the complex situations of life. They 
are not intended as the last word on the 
subject, for circumstances will alter 
cases. But these general rules should 
help you in most of the situations of 
life that you must face. As Catholics, 
you have the wonderful Sacrament of 
Penance, wherein you may ask your 
confessor to solve any difficult situa- 
tion that arises. He is the best guide 
for you to follow where there is ques- 
tion of applying the laws of God or the 
Church. He will give you a judgment 
on what you may do. Remember 
always that “lying lips are an abomi- 
nation to ‘the Lord” (Prov., xii. 22). 
The Apostle St. James writes in his 
Epistle (i. 26): “If anyone thinks 
himself religious, not restraining his 
tongue but deceiving his own heart, 
that man’s religion is vain.” 

We have the grave responsibility of 
trying to raise the level of the world’s 
regard for truth. Then, once more, 
there may be free communication 
among men, the sanctity of the court 
oath will be restored, men will feel 
free to trust one another, and greater 
peace shall reign. A return to strict 
observance of the Eighth Command- 
ment will help us to fulfill God’s plans 
for man’s life on earth and his salva- 
tion hereafter. We may conclude with 
the Postcommunion prayer of the 
Mass: “May Thy healing grace, O 
Lord of mercy, deliver us from all 
wickedness of heart and make us ever 
hold fast to Thy commandments.” 


























Bunk KReuirws 


In Defense of Faith.—Supernatural 
faith must vindicate its claims before rea- 
son, because it promulgates doctrines that 
surpass the capacity of human understand- 
ing and are to be accepted on authority. 
Apologetics, therefore, is not only for the 
unbeliever but also for the willing believer 
if his faith is to be a rational act. Hence, 
apologetics constitutes a regular topic of 
study in the curriculum of a Catholic 
college. Accordingly, there is need for 
appropriate manuals. 

Father Fichter offers a text which will 
serve well as a class manual.! It is rather 
brief but contains the full subject-matter 
looked for in a handbook of this type. 
Judging from my own preferences, I would 
say that a skillful teacher rather favors just 
such a bare outline. Inan Appendix of not 
less than 120 pages the author brings selec- 
tions from modern authors bearing on the 
subject treated. While it is true that 
diabolical agencies may be allowed to per- 
form apparent miracles, it should have been 
‘brought out more clearly that the powers of 
evil cannot be permitted to exercise a 
causality which unequivocally points to 
God. . 

Miracles are the most impressive criteria 
of Revelation, and for this reason unbelief 
has always tried to discredit them, either 
denying their possibility or impugning the 
testimony in favor of their actual occur- 
rence. The problem of miracles is crucial 
in the defense of faith. Cardinal Newman 
has illumined the important subject. Now 
Mr. Lewis turns his facile pen to a discus- 
sion of the same topic.? The treatise is not 
concerned with the historicity of miracles 
but with the preliminary question of their 
possibility. Its aim is to produce an atti- 
tude of mental receptivity for historical 


1 Textbook in Apologetics. By Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 

2 Miracles. A Preliminary Study. By 
C. S. Lewis (Macmillan Co., New York City). 


testimony relative to the occurrence of 
miraculous events. We think that the 
author succeeds in his purpose of creating a 
strong presumption in favor of the miracu- 
lous; he certainly explodes the favorite 
objections of Naturalists and Rationalists. 
Not being a theologian, he frequently uses 
theological terms in a looser sense. This 
should not be held against him, as it is not 
likely to do harm. 

Historical evaluations are subject to 
revision and reversal. A case in point is 
the strange personality of Peter Abelard.’ 
The romance of his life, his rationalism and 
his rebellious temperament lifted him out of 
the oblivion into which he had fallen during 
the thirteenth century and accorded him a 
place of honor in the age of enlightenment. 
He still enjoys a reputation among philoso- 
phers that is not warranted by his accom- 
plishments. Father Luddy makes an effort 
to reduce his stature to truer dimensions 
and especially to justify the conduct of St. 
Bernard in securing the condemnation of 
his teaching. 

CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Gallia Rediviva.—To give us in English 
a survey of the current Christian renewal in 
France was a formidable task, and one 
which, Mrs. Bishop informs us, had not 
been attempted in France up to the time of 
her recent visit. Let us say at once that 
she has succeeded.! She disclaims any 
attempt to be exhaustive and intends only 
to describe what she herself has seen. But 
she was able to see a great deal indeed, and 
her plan has fortunately not prevented her 
from supplementing her own testimony 
with excellent quotations from written 


3 The Case of Peter Abelard. By Ailbe J. 
Luddy, O.Cist. (M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, 
Ireland). 

1 France Alive. By Claire Huchet Bishop 
(The Declan X. McMullen Co., New York 


* City). 
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sources. The book contains a_ useful 
bibliography. 

It also contains a bit about almost every- 
thing else: priests at work in mines and 
Sisters in factories, communal families and 
communal industries, the rehabilitation of 
rural as well as urban parish life, the lay 
movements and the liturgical movement, 
the return of the prisoners and workers 
from Germany and the Great Return of the 
Blessed Virgin, Protestant monasticism and 
work for Christian unity. 

Mrs. Bishop has perhaps made a mistake 
in trying to put such a vast landscape on too 
small a canvas. The book has only 218 
pages, and we would have been better 
satisfied with fewer courses and larger 
helpings. It also may be questioned 
whether the reason given by the author in 
her Preface justifies her decision to refrain 
from naming names and locating places. 
Most of the disguises are far from impene- 
trable. ‘‘C’’ is, for instance, hardly less 
obviously Colombes than “‘L”’ is Lisieux, 
and any amateur will spot Lyons and 
Valence and Marseilles a mile away. To 
be unable to identify an occasional symbol 
is all the more irritating. 

The few obvious mistakes which reveal 
the fact that the author’s native language is 
not English are quite harmless and even 
attractive. But her brevity may at times 
mislead the average reader: who would 
gather from her brief summary of the 
Biblical revival that it began at least sixty 
years ago? In the last chapter, on ‘‘Ecu- 
menism,” she proves quite surefooted on 
difficult terrain, but does she really mean to 
applaud ‘‘the religious discipline” in India 
for having ‘‘achieved a complete denial of 
the visible world” (p. 216)? It may well 
be that we could learn something from 
India with regard to the technique of 
contemplation, but the denial of the visible 
world, which it presupposes or to which it 
1eads, is hardly a good that Christianity 
could ever absorb, unless it wished to take a 
viper into its bosom. 

Mrs. Bishop is uniquely qualified to serve 
as an interpreter of French Catholicism to 
America. Everyone will hope that she will 
continue in that capacity. Few activities 
can be so fruitful in helping us to reach a 
mutual understanding or contribute so 
much to the fullness of unity which was 
never in former days so necessary, so pas- 


sionately desired and so capable of being 
realized. ‘France Alive’’ is proof that it is 
grotesquely premature to think about 
burying the eldest daughter of the Church. 
She was not dead, but only sleeping, or if 
dead, she has responded magnificently to 
the Master’s touch. It is not a dirge that 
is called for, but a hymn of victory: mortua 
erat et revixit, perierat et inventa est. 
Joun F. McConne.i, M.M. 


A Rural Crusade.'—This is an unusual 
book—written by a teaching Brother, “‘an 
outsider.”” It is factually correct, interest- 
ing, happy in what it says and happy in 
what it leaves unsaid. Dr. Witte spent 
three years on the book. The first draft 
was read by eleven experts, all members of 
the Conference; the second draft was read 
by seven. All offered suggestions ‘‘which 
would make this a better publication.” 
Brother says: ‘The three years spent on 
this volume were a liberal education.” 
Reading the volume will certainly go far 
towards furthering one. 

The book is more than a history of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
In it one may discover a code for ecclesias- 
tical beggers. Penury to the man who 
ignores it or violates it, no matter how im- 
portant or great his need! 

Psychologists will find an interesting 
study in clerical mentality. Here you can 
study the ‘‘quieta non movere”’ of the old 
cleric, and the small ambitions and petty 
jealousies of the young (pp. 99, 101, 146- 
147, etc.) An amusing example is found on 
page 150. Bishop Muench appointed Fr. 
Patrick Quinlan as Chairman of the Dio- 
cesan Directors. At the next meeting 
(Milwaukee) the discussion of whether or 
not the Directors had the right to elect 
their own chairman occupied most of the 
time—and the discussion lasted for hours. 
When the Board of Directors agreed that 
the Diocesan Directors had the right to 
elect their own officers—‘‘Fr. Quinlan was 
unanimously chosen as Chairman.” 

There is an interesting-study of finances. 
The Conference was run on a shoestring 
and was nearly always broke. Few were 


1 Twenty-Five Years of Crusading. A 
History of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. By Raymond P. Witte, S.M., 
Ph.D. (N.C.R.L.C., 3801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa, no price stated). 
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willing to put any money in the venture. 
“‘When Msgr. Ligutti was elected President 
in 1937, he found one hundred and ten 
paid members.”’ “On August, 20, 1942, 
Msgr. Ligutti. ..purchased a home at 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a permanent national 
office for the Conference.” How did he 
propose to pay for it? His salary was $200 
a month—he dropped it to $150 a month. 
“‘He paid $15,000 for the building, arrang- 
ing a loan in such a way that the monthly 
payment on the principal was fifty dollars.” 
The Church has little reason to be proud 
of its financial contributions to the National 
Rural Life Conference. 

Those interested in coéperation with 
non-Catholic and non-sectarian groups and 
in promoting mutual understanding and 
good-will, should read pages 126-129 and 
221-224. The Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference is one Catholic organization held in 
high esteem by Protestant Americans— 
thanks in great part to the Christian spirit 
of Msgr. Ligutti. 

The fruits of the Conference may be 
summed up as: (a) the Conference itself, 
now full-grown and ready to go to work; 
(b) the “Manifesto .on Rural Life’; (c) 
the program of schools and institutes— 
fifty-five institutes and twenty-seven schools 
in 1945 enrolling 1700 priests, 9600 Sisters, 
9900 lay people and 775 seminarians; (d) 
the high esteem in which the Conference is 
held by non-Catholics and the immense 
good will created; (e) the growth of Msgr. 
Ligutti. Bishop Schlarman really got re- 
turns on his money. He “contributed to 
the education of the Executive Secretary 
by financing three trips’ —two to Mexico 
and one to South America. 

The book is an excellent piece of work 
and should be in every rectory. Inci- 
dentally, the tables in Chapter One (Tables 
3-4-5) would lead one to think that an 
“Urban Life Conference” is the really 
great need. 

CornELIus McGraw, C.P. 


Christ or Chaos.—Priests engaged in 
parish work will welcome this series of 
Christmas sermons by the chief shepherd of 
the Diocese of Wheeling. The great facts 
of the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ are the central themes of the 
seventeen sermons. “It is particularly 


saddening, and vexing, that many of those 
rejecting Him or denying His Divinity,” 
writes Bishop Swint, ‘‘are teachers in our 
colleges and professors in our universities” 
(p. 67). As the instructors of the youth of 
America, these teachers and professors 
make of themselves the fountainheads of 
error and unbelief. There is no validity in 
the claim that Christianity has been a 
failure; it “‘has not even been honestly 
tried. It is man, human nature, that has 
been a failure” (p. 62). The ills of the 
world call for a remedy. The Babe of 
Bethlehem is the Prince of Peace, but there 
is no peace in the political world or the 
world of government, no peace in the eco- 
nomic and industrial world, and a woeful 
lack of peace in the family. ‘“‘It is only 
Christ’s teaching and His principles of life 
that can renovate and save the individual or 
save society. All other remedies must fail, 
for Christ is the Saviour of the world” 
(p. 30). 

If man refuses to accept the Divinity of 
Christ, greed and selfishness will rule in the 
affairs of this world. ‘Deny the Divinity 
of Christ,’’ declares Bishop Swint, ‘‘and all 
isconfusion. The Scriptures become utterly 
unintelligible—so much so that those who 
deny His Divinity must mutilate the Sacred 
Text, and without any warrant whatsoever 
tear it to pieces, taking what suits them and 
rejecting what they do not like” (p. 56). 
The formula of renovation is clear: ‘‘Get 
Him back into government, into business 
and social relations, and into our daily lives. 
If we do that, there will be peace on earth. 
Without it there will be no peace’’ (p. 63). 
Christianity, God’s way of life, has ever 
stood for the rights and the dignity of the 
individual. While warning of the danger 
of riches, “all down the centuries the 
Church as such (not always all churchmen) 
has stood by the laboring man. Who have 
spoken more strongly for justice to the 
laboring man than the popes and the bish- 
ops?” (p. 70). 

Bishop Swint’s plea for tolerance is a 
remarkable statement. ‘‘Whocan measure 
the misery that has prevailed in the world 
through intolerance, especially _ religious 


1 The Sweetest Story Ever Told: Christ the 
Saviour of the World. By the Most Reverend 
John J. Swint, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Wheeling. Pictures by Louis Jambor (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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intolerance! Such is absolutely against the 
teaching and spirit of Christ. There is 


indeed a most serious obligation to receive - 


His truth and to belong to HisChurch. But 
this must be voluntary; this may not be 
forced. It is purely a matter between the 
individual himself and God. No one has a 
right to persecute, directly or indirectly, or 
to use physical force, or the force of govern- 
ment, to compel membership in any church. 
Freedom of conscience is one of the funda- 
mental rights of man” (pp. 79-80). 

Totalitarianism repudiated Christianity, 
and we can have no true democracy that is 
not built upon the principles of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Reject Christ and His teaching 
concerning the rights and dignity of man, 
and you sound the deathknell of all liberty; 
you return to misery, persecution and 
destruction” (p. 106). Imperfect as is our 
civilization, ‘‘it is imperfect only in so far as 
it is not Christian.” 

The modern world should well note and 
long remember the incisive teaching of 
Bishop Swint. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Saint Paul of the Cross.—It is not an 
easy task to write a biography. To do it 
well, the author must not only be histori- 
cally accurate, but must enter into the 
mind and heart of his subject. This is 
not an easy matter at any time, and is fur- 
ther complicated when the subject of the 
biography antedates the author by cen- 
turies. The painstaking search of con- 
temporary letters and documents becomes a 
herculean labor when their number is 
enormous. In spite of all these difficulties, 

' Hunter of Souls: A Study of the Life and 
Spirit of Saint Paul of the Cross. By Rev. Fr. 
Edmund, C.P. Third Impression (The New- 


man Bookshop, Westminster, Md.; pp. 
xi + 221). 
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Father Edmund, C.P., has given us a well- 
documented but popular life of the founder 
of the Passionist Congregation.! The popu- 
larity of the book can be judged from the 
fact that it has already gone through two 
printings in Ireland before being made 
available to American readers. 

The dominant theme in the life of this 
Saint was expressed centuries before by 
Pauli the Apostle: ‘“‘To preach Christ and 
Him Crucified.’”” From his earliest years 
the consuming desire of Paul of the Cross 
was to make Christ Crucified better known 
and loved. His multiple activites as 
missionary, correspondent, penitent, mystic 
and founder were woven together into one 
harmonious whole by the thread of Christ’s 
Passion. — 


Born in 1694 at Ovada in Italy, Paul 
Danei, the eldest of sixteen children, 
learned of the suffering Christ at his 
mother’s knee. To console him in his 
childish difficulties, the pious mother 
would present him with a crucifix and the 
admonitien to consider the sufferings of 
Christ. These early lessons made such a 
lasting impression that every difficulty of 
his life, and they were legion, was viewed 
from the vantage point of the Cross. 
How appropriate that eighty-one years 
later, in 1775, he would die gazing on a 
crucifix, while one of his Religious solemnly 
chanted the Gospel narrative of the passion 
and death of Christ! 


The appearance of this short but inter- 
esting biography of an outstanding spiritual 
personality engenders the hope that some 
one of his English-speaking spiritual 
children will write a more complete and 
definitive biography of this Saint, to make 
him and the lesson of the Cross more 
widely known and loved. 

RONALD Murray, C.P., $.T.D. 





